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“Measuring Up” to a Saint 


In France and England during the Middle Ages it 
was the custom of wealthy parishioners to donate candles 
tall as themselves for use on shrine altars. 

This practice gave rise to the expression of ‘‘measur- 
ing up”’ to a saint. 

People of moderate circumstances brought flowers and later, 
small candles—simple offerings which gradually evolved into the 
present day Vigil Light.* 





*Vigil Light is the 
trade mark name identi- 
fying votive lights made 
exclusively by Will & 
Baumer. 


| Today, Vigil Lights burn before countless shrines 
\\\ / / and side altars throughout the world, serving as 


\ 


Z public acts of faith—external symbols of private 
devotion encouraging others among the faithful to 


pray in their hour of need or thanksgiving. 
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Correspondence 





— 


Light and Shade 


Eprror: In AMERIcA 2/9, John P. Sisk’s 
“Sound and Sense of Words” is a little gem 
of lucid reasoning and writing. How for- 
tunate are the students of such a teacher. 

Your sane and objective interpretation of 
the Middle East situation is a welcome re- 
lief from the increasing barrage of distortion 
too frequently encountered in the daily 
press. Having recently spent several years 
in that tempestuous area, I know how un- 
fairly the Arab cause is too often presented 
in the West. 

However, your editorial on India and 
Kashmir perplexed me no end. I agree 
wholly that India’s (as Israel’s) flouting of 
the UN deserves world censure. But cer- 
tainly it is not notably to Pakistan’s credit 
to agree to a plebiscite, since Kashmir, being 
overwhelmingly Muslin, will vote to incor- 
porate with Pakistan, given the opportun- 
ay; .s A. E, DUANE 
Midwest City 


Light on Lumen 


Epiror: Fr. Gardiner’s article in the Feb. 
16 America has many excellent features, 
but in its mention of activity in Catholic 
pocket books there still seems to be a blind 
spot. One Catholic publisher has done yeo- 
man pioneer work in the field, yet never 
received a nod from America; and this 
despite the (literary) handspring AMERICA 
was joyfully turning in announcing the en- 
try of secular publishers into the Catholic 
pocket-book field, now and in the past. 

I refer specifically to the Lumen Books, 
published by J. S. Paluch Company of Chi- 
cago. Paluch went well into the red in be- 
ginning the series in 1950; since then, 35 
titles have sold about a million copies at 
50c, among them a new American transla- 
tion of the Imitation of Christ (75,000), 
and my own Family for Families (over 
50,000)... . 

(Rev.) Francis L. Finas, s. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Catholics in Saudi Arabia 


Eprror: A year ago I talked with a chap- 
lain of the U. S. Air Force who was about 
to begin his tour of duty in Saudi Arabia, 
all unaware of the dire risk he was running. 
Of course there was no such risk. I appre- 
ciate highly the correction of this subject 
which America (2/16, p. 548) has duly 
Placed on the record. The regrettable im- 
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pression given by the Mayor of New York 
that the Saudi Arabian Government is 
anti-Catholic was spreading widely, with 
inevitable embellishments; and I scanned 
the daily papers, including distinguished 
ones, for an informed and informing com- 
ment. Thank you for repairing their omis- 
SIODS 3.0.5 

(Rev.) Epcar R. SMoTHERS, s.J. 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


Useful Handbook 


Eprror: In your Comment, “Approaching 
the Foundations” (3/2, p. 600), mention 
is made of a report by two Fordham Uni- 
versity researchers on foundation grants to 
Catholic colleges. The report summarizes 
the requirements of government agencies 
and foundations for the making of grants. 

Single copies of the report are available 
free if applied for on letterhead. It can be 
had in quantity at $1 per four copies. 








Ordo 
Hebdomadae Sanctae 
Instauratus 


The new Ordo for Holy Week, first released by Marietti in 1956, 
is the complete official text for Holy Week as prescribed by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. Now in effect, this new Ordo con- 
tains all the rites for Holy Week, as well as the Ordinary of the 
Mass and the complete text of the instructions. 

Printed in red and black on deluxe, toned, handworked paper; 
silk markers; in large quarto, 9 x 1214 inches. 


Imitation leather $6.50 
Linen finish $5.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS — Westminster, Maryland 


Write to the undersigned at the Office of 
Research Services, Fordham University, 
New York 58, N. Y. 

(Rev.) J. FRANKLIN EwIne, 8.J. 
New York, N. Y. 


An Editor Replies 


Eprror: Fr. Gardiner’s article on Catholic 
publishing (Am. 2/16) was an interesting 
and most stimulating one. However, there 
are several points raised by some of his cor- 
respondents that I think should be clarified. 
My first reaction to statements from the 
director and editor of Catholic publishing 
houses—to the effect that only such houses 
can really do Catholic publishing—is one 
more of sorrow than any other emotion. 
Here we are in a period in the history of 
book publishing in this country when there 
is a potentially tremendous audience for 
Catholic books and these two spokesmen for 
Catholic publishing propose to destroy one 
of the main sources of fine literature for 
American Catholics; namely those general 
publishers that publish Catholic books. 
Aside from any partisan consideration, I 
think we can all agree that there is a need 
(Continued on p. 688) 
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Current Comment 





Excursion into Bigotry 


As the centenary of the Dred Scott 
decision, Mar. 6, drew near, Roger B. 
Taney, Chief Justice of the United 
States for almost thirty years, and now 
happily in a realm where controversy 
and litigation are unknown, had reason 
for more than one heavenly chuckle. 
The occasion was the Senate hearings 
on the appointment of a fellow Cath- 
olic, Justice William J. Brennan, to the 
Supreme Court. More specifically, it 
was a question there raised about the 
fitness of a Catholic to hold judicial 
office. 

Taney himself had run the Senate 
gantlet. But his religion did not hin- 
der his being confirmed, in 1836, as 
Chief Justice. 

On the present occasion, AMERICA 
asked Senator Kefauver, who was 
present at the Brennan hearing, to give 
us a brief account of what happened. 
He wired in reply: 


SORRY FOR DELAY IN ANSWERING YOUR 
TELEGRAM WHICH WAS MISPLACED IN 
OFFICE. AT JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
HEARING ON JUSTICE BRENNAN’S NOM- 
INATION A SUBCOMMITTEE WITH SENA- 
TOR O MAHONEY CHAIRMAN WAS NAMED 
TO HEAR IN EXECUTIVE SESSION CER- 
TAIN WITNESSES WHO HAD QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HIS NOMINATION. THE FOLLOW- 
ING DAY BEFORE THE FULL COMMITTEE 
SENATOR O MAHONEY REPORTED THAT 
ONE WAS MR. CHARLES SMITH OF NA- 
TIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES CURRY ATTOR- 
NEY. SENATOR O MAHONEY READ A QUES- 
TION THEY WANTED ASKED OF JUSTICE 
BRENNAN. BRIEFLY QUESTION ASKED 
WHETHER IN DECIDING A CASE THE JUS- 
TICE WOULD BE BOUND BY PAPAL DE- 
CREES AND DOCTRINES OR THE LAWS 
AND PRECEDENTS OF THIS NATION. 
SENATOR O MAHONEY BECAUSE HE IS 
HIMSELF CATHOLIC WANTED TO ASK THE 
QUESTION. I SAID THAT I UNDERSTOOD 
SENATOR OMAHONEY’S POSITION AND 
HAD NO OBJECTION TO SENATOR O'MA- 
HONEY ASKING ANY QUESTION HE 
WANTED BUT THAT I HOPED THIS WOULD 
NOT BE CONSIDERED AS ESTABLISHING A 
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PRECEDENT. I SAID THE VERY BASIS OF 
OUR COUNTRY IS THAT ONE'S RELIGION 
AND POLITICS AND THOUGHTS ARE FREE 
AND THAT I WOULD HATE FOR THIS PRE- 
CEDENT TO START A WAVE OF RELIGIOUS 
CONSIDERATIONS PRO AND CON IN CON- 
NECTION WITH ISSUES OR WITH NOMIN- 
EES TO VARIOUS POSITIONS. I SAID THAT 
I HOPED THE PUBLIC WOULD NOT FEEL 
THAT THIS IS THE KIND OF ISSUE WHICH 
WE THINK HAS ANY RELEVANCE AT ALL. 

THE ENTIRE COMMITTEE AGREED 
WITH THAT STATEMENT. SENATOR O'MA- 
HONEY THEN ASKED THE QUESTION AND 
OF COURSE JUSTICE BRENNAN ANSWERED 
IT IN A VERY FINE WAY. ESTES KEFAUVER 


So little relevance did Mr. Smith’s 
question have for the subcommittee that 
on Mar. 4 it unanimously recommended 
confirmation by the Senate of Justice 
Brennan’s nomination. 


. .. Call for Sancho Panza 


Mr. Smith’s niggling question was 
one more element of religious tension 
in a tension-filled week (see Fr. Davis’ 
article pp. 670-672 and our editorial 
on the film Martin Luther, p. 668). As 
a climax came the contention, on March 
3, of Protestants and Other Americans 
United that St. Louis University and 
Loyola University of New Orleans 
should not be granted licenses to op- 
erate TV stations, The Jesuit Order, 
said POAU, is an alien organization 
and thus ineligible for a license. (That 
settles AMERIca’s hash, after 48 years! ) 
We fear that the vision of those TV 
towers has worked on POAU as the 
sight of the windmills did on Don Quix- 
ote. 


Supreme Court on “Censorship” 


An important decision was handed 
down by a unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
on Feb, 25. Mr. Justice Frankfurter de- 
livered the opinion, which reversed 
the conviction of a bookseller in De- 
troit for violating a Michigan law con- 





cerning obscenity in literature. The 

pertinent section of the law reads: 
Any persons who shall sell . . . any 
book . . . containing obscene, im- 
moral, lewd or lascivious . . . de- 
scriptions manifestly tending to the 
corruption of the morals of youth 
. . . Shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 


The court held that 


... the appellant was convicted be- 
cause [the Michigan law] made it 
an offense for him to make ayvail- 
able for the general reading pub- 
lic. . . a book that the trial judge 
found to have a potentially deleter- 
ious influence upon youth. 
The logical consequence of this would 
be “to reduce the adult population of 
Michigan to reading only what is fit for 
children.” This, the court concluded, js 
a violation of those liberties enshrined 
in the 14th Amendment. 

Some observations seem necessary, 
First, the court did not jettison the 
protection of Michigan’s children, for 
there is a statute in the State’s penal 
code aimed precisely against the selling 
of obscene matter to children. Second, 
the court did not define “obscene,” or 
deny that a State can ban books on 
the basis of obscenity. 

Those who oppose all and any cen- 
sorship will claim that this decision 
vindicates them, All that was done, in 
fact, was to overturn an ill-phrased and 
ill-applied law. The fundamental issue 
of censorship was not touched. 


TV Films, Ads and Morals 

“Flagship station” is the name given 
to the lead station of a TV network. 
Programs successful on these stations 
are inevitably copied throughout the 
industry and frequently get to be net- 
work programs. Flagship stations, there- 
fore, bear a grave responsibility in that 
they are directly accountable for the 
tone of much programming. 

When WRCA-T\V, flagship station of 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
presented on March 3 the film Bitter 
Rice, it was guilty of two disservices to 
the American public and to the TV in 
dustry itself. This film was rated “C’ 
(condemned) by the Legion of Decer- 
cy in 1950. In 1951, after considerable 
cuts had been made by the producers, 
the rating was changed to B (objection 
able in part for all), But advance ads 
in the press and in TV and radio ar 
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nouncements lured prospective viewers 
on with the statement that they would 
see a “complete and uncut” version. 
Since this hook was baited with tempt- 
ing preview flashes of “sultry” star 
Silvana Mangano, the “C” version was 
being dangled before the public. 

We are happy that the “C” version 
was not televised. But pandering to 
minds that anticipated juicier morsels 
does not speak well for the advertising 
ethics of this part of the TV industry. 

The second disservice, which may be 
even more far-reaching than misleading 
advance notices, lies in the fact that 
a flagship station has set a low moral 
level in the presentation of “classic” 
films. Are we to expect a deluge of 
such films now that the TV companies 
have bought up scads of “gems from 


the silver screen”? 


Sharing Ownership and Profits 


Not content with leading the way 
toward co-management, the West Ger- 
mans are now talking seriously of co- 
ownership and profit-sharing. A good 
many of them seem persuaded that 
European workers will never be fully 
raised from a proletarian status until 
given a stake in the capital and profits, 
as well as a voice in the direction, of 
the business firms which employ them. 

Support for this idea has already 
come from two of the most influential 
groups in the Bonn Republic. Last 
summer, the 77th German Catholic 
Congress, taking its cue from papal so- 
cial teaching, warmly endorsed co- 
ownership and profit-sharing. More re- 
cently the leading economist of the 
West German trade unions, Prof. Bruno 
Gleitze, suggested that the Government 
buy shares in industry with the pro- 
ceeds of the corporation surtax and 
distribute the dividends among the 
workers. Though Professor Gleitze’s 
proposal—as described in a dispatch 
to the New York Times from Bonn on 
Feb, 24—appears open to the objection 
that under it the workers would have 
no real share in ownership, it repre- 
sents an interesting development in 
Socialist trade-union thinking. 

In their resolution favoring co-own- 
ership and profit-sharing, the German 
Catholics stressed the demands of so- 
cial justice. Though workers, they ex- 
plain, help to create the new invest- 
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ments which industry makes, they are 
not fully compensated for it. Hence a 
feeling of exploitation. If ownership’and 
earnings were somehow shared, tensions 
would be reduced, workers would be- 
come more interested in their jobs, and 
labor-management cooperation would 
grow. To worker-owners, to wage earn- 
ers who also receive dividends, Com- 
munist collectivism, say the Catholics, 
would have little appeal. 


Indiana Curbs Unions 


For the first time since the Taft- 
Hartley Act permitted the States to 
write their own laws on union security 
—provided they are stricter than Fed- 
eral law—an important industrial State 
appears to have accepted the invitation. 
On March | the Indiana Legislature 
approved a bill identical with the right- 
to-work laws in North and South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Nebraska and 13 Southern 
States. The bill, which will become ef- 
fective late this summer unless Gov. 
Harold W. Handley vetoes it, prohibits 
an employer from discharging a work- 
er for refusing to join or maintain mem- 
bership in a union. (Governor Handley 
has said that he will not veto the bill.) 

Though the bill was supported by 
most Indiana newspapers, it was 
strongly opposed by the Indiana Cath- 
olic and Record, organ of the diocese of 
Indianapolis. The Catholic community 
was, however, divided on the issue. 
Business proponents of the bill dissem- 
inated copies of a booklet by the Rev. 
Edward A. Keller of the University of 
Notre Dame which defends _ right-to- 
work laws. Lest the legislators be un- 
der a misapprehension about the senti- 





“Movie Clubs” Coming 


Read what the Episcopal Chair- 
man of the National Legion of 
“Decency will propose in AMERICA 
on March 30. BisHop WILLIAM 
A. Scutty of Albany, discussing 
‘the need for a positive approach 
to the movies, says: “The Church 
looks to the laity for that resource- 
fulness, initiative and special com- 
petence which are needed to 
organize and conduct movie- 
clubs... .” 











ment at the university, the Rev. Thomas 
A. McDonagh, head of the Department 
of Economics at Notre Dame, wired 
both the Senate and House that 14 of 
15 members of the department opposed 
the bill. They were convinced, he said, 
that the bill, if passed, “would lead to 
deep bitterness between employers and 
workers in this area” and was “contrary 
to the interests and desires of the ma- 
jority of union members.” 

When the Indiana bill becomes law, 
it will invalidate the union-security 
provisions in the labor contracts of 
some of the largest plants in the coun- 
try, including the Gary Works of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. 


Relief for the Underpaid 


The Administration’s long-awaited 
program for extending coverage of the 
Wage and Hour Act, which Labor Sec- 
retary James P. Mitchell unveiled be- 
fore a Senate Labor subcommittee on 
Feb. 25, turned out to be pretty much 
of a dud. It would reach only about 
2.5 million of the 21 million workers 
in interstate commerce not now cov- 
ered by the law. Even for this limited 
number, the Administration bill would 
be something less than manna dropping 
from Heaven. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy, subcommittee 
chairman, made this point effectively 
when he asked Mr. Mitchell how many 
workers would get a wage increase if 
the Administration’s proposals were 
adopted. The secretary had no exact 
figures but he estimated that only about 
a tenth of the 2.5 million are not al- 
ready receiving the Federal minimum 
of $1 an hour. Furthermore, Mr. 
Mitchell did not advocate extending 
the overtime provisions of the law to 
these workers. He thought “it would 
be very difficult for many enterprises” 
to pay time-and-one-half for hours 
worked beyond 8 in a day and 40 ina 
week. 

Also pending before the subcommit- 
tee is a more generous bill sponsored 
by Sen. Wayne Morse and Rep. Augus- 
tine B, Kelley. The Morse-Kelley bill 
would extend full coverage, including 
overtime pay, to more than 9 million 
workers. In addition to 5.6 million em- 
ployes of large retail establishments, 
hotels and construction firms, the bill 
covers 1.3 million outside salesmen and 
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1.5 million farm workers. Since there 
is strong employer opposition even to 
the Administration’s mild reform, the 
Morse-Kelley bill doesn’t have a chance. 
A compromise bill, however, might be 
approved, but only if the President 
strongly supported it. 


Revolt in Indonesia 


President Sukarno has not had to 
wait long for the reaction to his “new- 
stvle” government planned for Indo- 
nesia (Am. 3/9, p. 636). On March 2 
the Macassar radio announced that 
Lieut. Col. Ventje Sumual, Celebes 
army commander, had declared a state 
of war in four provinces of eastern In- 
donesia in defiance of the central Gov- 
ernment at Jakarta. The area in revolt 
comprises 290,000 square miles of 
islands with a population of 12 million. 

The revolt followed the pattern of a 
similar uprising in Sumatra last De- 
cember. President Sukarno’s announced 
intention to include Communists in his 
new Cabinet no doubt had much to do 
with this latest Indonesian political cri- 
sis. Christianity and Islam are both 
strong in these islands of eastern In- 
donesia. Opposition there to Mr. Su- 
karno’s plans could have been expected. 
But the resistance was at best the oc- 
casion rather than the cause of the re- 
volt. For the widespread desire for 
local autonomy in a loose federation of 
states has long antedated the designs of 
Mr. Sukarno for a more strongly cen- 
tralized Government. 

The Indonesian leader, with his vi- 
sion of one-man rule, is moving fur- 
ther away than ever from this ideal. 
Even if Communist representation in 
his Cabinet were not an issue, anyone 
concerned for the future of the coun- 
try would have to question the pru- 
dence of Mr. Sukarno’s latest adven- 
ture. 


Liberation Reaffirmed 


A grave indictment laid at the door 
of the United States is the charge of 
“irresponsibility” in preaching the lib- 
eration of the captive nations. After 
years of exhortations to the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, this country and 
in particular the Administration were 
caught utterly unprepared for the Octo- 
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ber uprising in Hungary. The Hungar- 
ian Freedom Fighters feel that the 
United States let them down. Our fee- 
ble answer is that we never promised 
to intervene by force of arms. But we 
cannot escape responsibility for the con- 
sequences of language we knowingly 
use in an explosive situation. 

In the light of the Hungarian experi- 
ence, a statement made in the United 
Nations General Assembly on Feb. 28 
by the U. S. representative, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, is of special significance. For 
the sake of the record we note the 
exact words of what was regarded as 
a major policy declaration: 

The American people cannot ac- 

cept with indifference or apathy 

the situation which the Soviets 
have created in Central Europe. 

We will not reconcile ourselves to 

the relentless Soviet assault upon 

human dignity and freedom. So 
long as independence remains un- 
achieved, so long as the Soviet 

Union continues to intervene in 

the affairs of these countries, we 

cannot and we will not remain 

silent and unprotesting. 
These words, we hope, were well- 
considered before they were uttered. 
Next time this country will not be able 
to plead that it was “misunderstood.” 
In the tension of life behind the Iron 
Curtain this kind of language inevi- 
tably builds up hopes that go beyond 
the promises actually made. We should 
either desist from using such language 
or be better prepared, for political ac- 
tion at least, when the next crisis arises 
in the Soviet empire. 


Israel’s Withdrawal 


It was no easy thing for Premier Da- 
vid Ben Gurion to order the withdrawal 
of Israeli troops from Egyptian terri- 
tory and the Gaza Strip on March 4. 
The decision, first announced in the 
UN three days previously, had precipi- 
tated a political crisis in Jerusalem. 
Strong opposition to the move in Mr. 
Ben Gurion’s Cabinet as well as popu- 
lar demonstrations threatened to topple 
his Government. All indications are, 
however, that the Israeli Premier will 
weather the storm unless it is demon- 
strated in the next few weeks that his 
“faith in the international community” 
has been misplaced. 

Contrary to all public statements, 





Israel’s withdrawal has not been un. 
conditional. The “assumptions,” re. 
ferred to in the speech of Foreign Min. 
ister Golda Meir before the UN General ' 
Assembly on March 1, were no less | 
than thinly veiled conditions. They 
were, however, quite logical. They had 
to be set down, if Israel was to be [| 
expected to withdraw her troops from 
Egypt. 

The conditions involve the stationing 
of the UN Emergency Force in the 
Gaza Strip to prevent the renewal of 
Egyptian guerrilla raids into Israel, and 
in the Sharm el Sheikh area to insure 
free shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba, 

An Israeli withdrawal will not of 
itself guarantee an Arab-Israeli peace, 
Nevertheless, depending on how the 
UN now faces its responsibilities, 
there is, at long last, an opportunity to 
build toward a settlement. 


... and Arab Reaction 


The position of the Arab nations 
toward the terms under which Israel 
has agreed to withdraw her forces re- 
mains an enigma. Distrustful both of 
Israel and the West, their attitude seems 
to be one of “wait and see.” They have 
thus far refused to subscribe publicly 
to any proposals for the future on the 
grounds that nothing could be done u- 
til Israeli troops have actually with- 
drawn behind the 1949 armistice lines. 

Yet the events of the last few months 
in the Middle East may well have con- 
vinced the Arab world of certain reali- 
ties. Despite the pressures exerted on 
Israel in the UN, neither the world 
body nor any of the Western powers is 
likely to sit supinely by and watch the 
liquidation of Israel. Secondly, Mr. Ben 
Gurion’s successful defiance in Parlis- 
ment of the “activists,” the loud- 
mouthed exponents of territorial expan- 
sion, should persuade the Arabs that 
these extremists are not yet dictating 
Israel's foreign policy, 

Mutual Israel-Arab fears, built up 
over a decade of tensions in the Middle 
East, will not die easily. Still, with 
the Israeli withdrawal, there is a fair 
promise that the initiative for peace 
has finally been captured. At least 
there now seems a firm determination 
in the UN to prevent a return to the 
conditions which brought about Israel’ 
invasion of Egypt. 
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Washington Front 


Gaza Strip Poker 


The curious cat-and-mouse play that preceded the at 
least temporary break in the deadlock over the Gaza 
Strip and the Aqaba Gulf left sobering thoughts which 
statesmen of the future may well ponder long and 
seriously. 

The Little Summit conference at Cairo marked time 
for a while to see just what the Eisenhower Mideast 
Doctrine really meant, or what our Congress would 
make it mean. Our Senate dawdled interminably, wait- 
ing to see what the United Nations would do. The UN 
kept procrastinating from week to week, waiting to see 
what Dulles and the Israeli would do. Everybody 
watched everybody else. 

Finally the Little Summit threw in its hand, faces up, 
two Kings and two Prime Ministers, and not much else, 
except for undying hatred for Israel. Official Washing- 
ton was sadly disillusioned, for when Saud left here we 
were rashly told that he would sell Nasser and the rest 
on The Doctrine. But apparently, across the barriers 
of race and language, he had no more idea of what the 
Doctrine meant than anybody else, including its au- 
thors. How could he sell anything? All he could do was 
boast of how those Americans loved his little black-eyed 
son. 


Underscorings 


The big break came when Israel threw in its hand, 
seemingly capitulating, but with several big buts, called 
understandings, about her security. These were mildly 
backed up by U. S. Ambassador Lodge, almost in the 
same hour that Secretary Dulles was solemnly assuring 
nine Arab envoys that we had made no “commitments” 
to Israel at all. Israel seemingly thought we had, or she 
would not have promised withdrawal. 

There were three kibitzers to the game, Dag Ham- 
merskjold, President Eisenhower and Soviet Russia. The 
UN Secretary General was enigmatic and legalistic. Mr. 
Eisenhower, in a poorly briefed speech on February 20, 
made one bad factual error (that the Gaza is Egyptian 
territory) and an error of prudence (that we would 
“exert pressure” [unspecified] on Israel if the United 
Nations agreed), thus making our foreign policy de- 
pendent on the UN. From then on, Lodge and Dulles 
had to work overtime to avert the threatened sanctions. 
They succeeded in that at least, but if Israel should 
jump the traces, all would be in vain. 

Who double-crossed whom? Did Saud double-cross 
us? Will both Arabs and Israelis think we double- 
crossed them? Soviet Russia was at her usual trick of 
averting any settlement at all, while the inscrutable 
Nasser stood pat, holding the biggest card of all—the 
still-blocked Canal. Maybe our Western statesmen will 
conclude that Kipling was right, “East is East and West 
is West,” and if the twain are ever to meet, the West 
should strive to think like the East instead of trying to 
make it think like us. WILFRID PARSONS 


fectiveness, the bureau wrote to 500 
people who had made inquiries and 
shown interest, but had not been heard 
from since then. No less than 250 re- 





plied that they had become Catholics. 





THE METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY of 
America will meet at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind., March 22- 
23. The society has a substantial num- 
ber of Catholics in its membership. 
Dues are $2 per year (Richard L. Bai- 
ber, Treasurer, Dept. of Philosophy, 
Tulane University, New Orleans 158, 


a3). 


pTHE CATHOLIC HOSPITAL AS- 
SOCIATION of the United States and 
Canada will hold its 42nd annual meet- 
ing May 26-30 in the Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


BTHE SACRED ROMAN ROTA, 
Vatican court of appeals from diocesan 
tribunals, decided 259 cases in 1956, all 
but three of them marriage cases. 
Validity of the marriage was upheld in 
128 cases; in the other 128 a declara- 
tion of nullity was granted. The costs 
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in 103 of the cases, where appellants 
were unable to pay, were borne by the 
Holy See. 


p> IN KENYA, AFRICA, On Feb. 25, 
Rev. Maurice Otunga, son of a former 
tribal chief, became the youngest Cath- 
olic bishop in the world and the first 
native of Kenya to be raised to the 
episcopate. He is 30 years old and was 
ordained in 1950. He will be Auxiliary 
to Bishop Frederick Hall of Kisumu. 


pA CATHOLIC INQUIRY BUREAU 
founded in England three years ago to 
spread interest in the faith through na- 


tional advertising has to date drawn“ 


inquiries from some 67,000 people. 
Well more than half of these enrolled 
for a free correspondence course. Over 
1,500 have been receivéd into the 
Church. At present 8,600 people are 
taking the course. As a test of its ef- 


p “THE COUNTRY BEAUTIFUL” 
is the theme of a program to be inau- 
gurated in the week of March 16-22, 
National Catholic Rural Life Week, and 
to continue through 1957, It will strive 
to promote a greater knowledge of the 
faith and use of the liturgy; a true phil- 
osophy of the land; a deeper awareness 
of the Christian farmer’s responsibili- 
ties and role in the Church and parish 
(National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, 3801 Grand Ave, Des Moines 12, 
Iowa). 


p> MADONNA HOUSE, Combermere, 
Ont., offers week-long courses in its 
Tenth Summer School of Catholic Ac- 
tion, on five successive weeks begin- 
ning July 1. Cost for week’s tuition, 
room and board: $25; some financial 
aid available. Bulletin from Registrar. 

C. K. 
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Villanova’s Church-State Institute 


VitLanova, Pa.—It is now becoming a common- 
place that the religious sociology of our nation has 
changed and is continuing to change faster than 
most of us realize. Two or three generations ago 
both Catholics and Jews were a small minority in 
a country overwhelmingly Protestant. Today Cath- 
olics, Jews and Protestants are all minorities in con- 
frontation with a new minority—or perhaps a majori- 
tv—of at least 60 million religiously unaffiliated 
citizens. Harmonizing the interests of these four 
groups has become an enormous legal problem. 

For some time there has been a growing need for 
a center where the literature on this question would 
be available, and where research and reasoned dis- 
cussion could begin at least to mark the metes and 
bounds of the question of religious tensions. 

Villanova University Law School, with the initial 
meeting on February 21-22 of its Institute of Church 
and State, has made a promising start in that di- 
rection. The institute is meant to serve as the sort 
of clearing house and research center needed before 
there can be any hope of understanding America’s 
new religious situation. It is directed by Assistant 
Dean Thomas ]: O'Toole, with the enthusiastic 
support of Dean Harold G. Reuschlein and Villa- 
nova’s President, Rev. James A. Donnellon, O.S.A. 

The institute’s first conference explored two prob- 
lems: the juridical status of churches in America, 
and the religion of an adopted child. Addresses were 
given by Prof. Mark De Wolfe Howe of Harvard 
Law School and Rev. Joseph M. Snee, S.J., of 
Georgetown University Law Center. Discussants in- 
cluded Msgr. Joseph H. Brady, Rector of Immacu- 
late Conception Seminary, New Jersey, Prof. Harold 
F. Hartman of Villanova and Leo Pfeffer of the 
American Jewish Congress. 

One of the basic issues raised and clarified at Vil- 
lanova was the question of the competence of the 
state to pass judgment on the internal affairs of an 
American sect. In 1871 the U. S. Supreme Court in 
the case of Watson v. Jones (80 U. S. 679) affirmed 
the principle that the state cannot decide between 
competing factions within a sect but must respect 
(and enforce if necessary) the decisions made by 
legitimate authority within the church. 

In 1952 in the Kedroff decision (344 U. S. 94), in- 
volving title to the Russian Orthodox Cathedral in 
New York, the Supreme Court raised the Watson 
v. Jones ruling to a constitutional doctrine, thus 
making it a violation of the First Amendment for the 
state to prefer one faction over another with respect 
to the internal government of a church. 





Fr. Drinan, s.j., dean of the Boston College Law 
School, is America’s corresponding editor in 
Boston. 


General agreement seemed to be reached at Villa- 
nova on the desirability of the state’s accepting the 
judgment of the proper ruling body within a 
church. Such a policy certainly avoids any possibili- 
ty of a violation of the no-establishment clause. The 
question was raised, however, whether the religious 
liberty of those opposed to the ruling body within 
a church was respected by the decisions in the 
Watson and Kedroff cases. 

Welcome agreement was similarly reached on the 
religion of an adopted child. Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish spokesmen were in harmony in stating 
that one or both of the parents had the right to name 
the religion of their child. Whether this right is a 
part of the parent’s constitutionally protected reli- 
gious liberty was not agreed upon. Nor was there 
consensus on the desirability of the Goldman de- 
cision, a 1954 ruling of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts disallowing a petition for adoption 
by Jewish parents of twins born to a Catholic 
mother. 


CONFLICTING VIEWS 


It would be incorrect, however, to suggest that 
differences over basic issues were not tragically 
noticeable among the participants in the Church- 
State conference held in Villanova’s handsome new 
Law School building. Though the tone of all dis- 
cussion was irenic and conciliatory, vast chasms of 


. misunderstanding were visible. Speakers echoed the 


idea that released-time religious education is di- 
visive, that certain church groups in their “exuberant 
exercise of power” are infringing on the rights of 
those outside any church and that the idea of paren- 
tal rights was being exploited for sectarian purposes. 

No one realizes more fully than the directors of 
Villanova’s Church-State Institute that conferences 
without solid research are of limited value in re- 
solving the problems of the place of religion in 
American education. For this reason they have al- 
ready started a specialized library on this question, 
have initiated research by an attorney and have pro- 
jected a series of monographs on various aspects of 
America’s religious dilemmas. The idea of a bulletin 
or journal dedicated to reporting developments in 
the Church-State field was suggested. 

One can only wish that Villanova’s institute had 
been commenced many years ago. Such an institu- 
tion might have spared us all some of the bruises 
sustained in America’s controversies over Church- 
State relations, an area where so often “ignorant 
armies clash by night.” To say that the new Institute 
on Church and State at Villanova deserves our 
hearty support and warmest best wishes is but to 
re-echo the feeling of everyone at the first confer- 
ence. Rosert F, DrinaNn 
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World Catholic Press 





ORIENTIERUNG (Scheideggstr. 45, 
Zurich 2), “P-66,” by Mark Brindle, 
Jan. 15, pp. 1-3. 

‘The publication in Geneva just before 
Christmas of a recently discovered pa- 
pyrus containing most (1:1—14:26) of 
St. John’s Gospel provoked this highly 
readable discussion of the text’s im- 
portance. Scientists have asserted that 
it dates, almost beyond doubt, from 
close to 200 A. D. The very fact that 
this early copy contains so few varia- 
tions from our accepted text of St. John 
is itself so striking as to be newsworthy 
today. 

e 


CHRISTUS (Rue Monsieur 15, Paris 
7), “Different Forms of Lay Apostolate,” 
by Charles Baumgartner, XIII (Jan., 
1957), pp. 9-33. 

In the light of Pope Pius XII’s words 
in 1951 to the First World Congress for 
the Apostolate of the Laity, the author 
examines successively the specialized 
forms of lay apostolic activity (Catholic 
Action) and that broader form which 
flows from the fulfilment of the duties 
of one’s state in life. The layman’s life, 
he concludes, is of necessity apostolic. 


FOMENTO SOCIAL (Pablo Aranda 3, 
Madrid), “Spain’s Social Problems,” by 
Juan Martin de Nicolas, Jan.-Mar., pp. 
25-40, 

Here we have a methodical pano- 
ramic view of the socio-economic situa- 
tion in Spain in 1957, packed with sta- 
tistics but imaginative, too. The author 
sees Spain’s lack of team-sense as the 
reason why she adapts so slowly to 
changing conditions. 

> 


REVUE DE L’ACTION POPULAIRE 
(Rue Marcheron 15, Vanves [Seine]), 
“Preparation for Marriage in Chicago,” 
by S. de Lestapis, Feb., pp. 215-222. 

A French sociologist, who wrote 
about the Christian Family Movement 
in Nov.,' 1955, describes now in the 
same review the achievements of Pre- 
Cana instructions, as he saw them. He 
attributes the movement’s success in 
Chicago in large part to the initiative 
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given by a zealous priest-moderator to 
a capable laity. 
e 


VIE INTELLECTUELLE (Boul. La- 
tour-Maubourg 29, Paris 7), “The Press 
and the German Republic,” by René 
Wintzen, Dec., pp. 93-101. 

This is a brief historical and critical 
survey of the principal Catholic publi- 
cations in West Germany since the 
postwar reappearance of a free press. 


ESPRIT (Rue Jacob 27, Paris 6), “The 
Number of Doctors and the Growth of 
Medical Science,” by J.-C. Chasteland 
and A. Laugier, Feb., pp. 209-226. 

In an issue of this review devoted to 
the theme “Doctors Talk about Medi- 
cine,” two of them ask whether the in- 
crease in the number of doctors in 
France is sufficient. In the light of copi- 
ous statistics they conclude negatively. 


TABLET (128 Sloane St., London 
S.W.1), ‘The Urge to Emigrate,” Feb. 
9, pp. 123-124, 

A pessimistic view of Britain’s dilem- 
ma as the country’s talented youth emi- 
grates, leaving no one to provide that 
social security the aged have been 
taught to count on. 


LATINOAMERICA (Apartado 2181, 
Mexico 1, D. F.), “End of the Waste- 
lands of South Italy,” by Emil Schmitz, 
Mar. 1, pp. 124-128. 

The development of South Italy 
since 1947 has been phenomenal. How 
better housing, mechanization of farms, 
and more drainage and irrigation have 
minimized the threat of communism 
is detailed in this factual article. 


RELATIONS (Boul. Saint-Laurent 
8100, Montreal), “Pius XII, Peace and 
the UN,” by Luigi d’Apollonia, Feb., 
pp. 31-34. 

For the past 12 years Pius XII has 
spoken in general terms about the need 
for an international political organiza- 
tion. In this article the author traces 
the development of Pius XII’s thought 


down to its clearest statement in his 
Christmas Address of 1956. 


BROTERIA (Rua Maestro Antonio Ta- 
borda 14, Lisbon), “Our Brothers, the 
Gypsies,” by Gomes Dos Santos, Feb., 
pp. 189-202. 

This is a sympathetic account of the 
social, physical and spiritual plight of 


Portugal’s 5,000-10,000 Gypsies. They - 


are being increasingly dislocated in a 
society that moves ever farther away 
from their primitive way of life. 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT (125 
Woodstock Road, Oxford), “Realism 
and Redundancy,” by J. M. Jackson, 
Feb., pp. 92-101. 

Here is a balanced article on the loss 
and gain to workers, and on the prac- 
tical reaction they should manifest, in 
the current swing to automation. 


VITA E PENSIERO (Piazza San Am- 
brogio 9, Milan), “The Right to Study,” 
by Agostino Gemelli, O. F. M., Dec., 
pp. 802-819. 

U. S. college and university presi- 
dents will sympathize with the Rector 
of the Catholic University of the Sa- 
cred Heart, as he pleads for higher tui- 
tion fees from wealthier students and 
for Government grants. 


DOWNSIDE REVIEW (Downside 
Abbey, Stratton on the Fosse, England), 
“The Orthodox Churches and_ the 
Ecumenical Movement,” by Avery R. 
Dulles, Jan., pp. 38-54. 

In a clear account of their partici- 
pation in ecumenical gatherings, from 
Lausanne (1927) on, this article points 
out the reservations of the delegates of 
the dissident Eastern Churches and 
the effects of their reservations on the 
participating Protestant churches. 


ECCLESIA (Cuesta de Santo Domingo 
5, Madrid), “The Hispano-American 
Seminary,” by Melquiades Andrés, Jan. 
26, pp. 17-18. 

The rector of Spain’s new seminary 
to train priests for Hispano-America 
announces that the first 5 priests were 
ordained on Dec. 22 and that the next 
annual classes will provide 30, 50 and 
72 priests, natives of 27 Spanish dio- 
ceses, EuGENE K. CULHANE 
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Editorials 





Lonely George and Martin Luther 


The best and most detailed scholarly review we 
have seen of the film Martin Luther appeared in the 
Davenport Catholic Messenger on October 22, 1953. It 
was written by Rev. Robert Welch, professor of re- 
ligion at the State University of Iowa. 

He said the film is 


... completely loaded with false innuendo, untrue 
suggestion, outright misrepresentation. Practically 
every movement, every face, every word, every 
situation is rigged and slanted to give but one im- 
pression. 


Its purpose is “to vilify” the Catholic Church. 

To say nothing else about it, Martin Luther is di- 
visive. Last week in AMERICA (p. 610) Erik von Kueh- 
nelt-Leddihn said that “it was severely handled in 
leading secular newspapers” in Europe and that it led 
to “ill-feeling among the masses and anti-Americanism 
among intellectuals.” So, if European commentators 
could protest it, no fair-minded U. S. Protestant should 
be shocked that American Catholics, judging it to be his- 
torically inaccurate and derogatory to their Church, 
should also have objected to it in Chicago. 


However, granting their freedom to protest it in, 


Chicago or anywhere else, were these Catholics wise 
in doing what they did? Should they have said to 
themselves: “It is perfectly legitimate for us to protest; 
but if we do, we shall almost certainly make a bad 
impression on our non-Catholic neighbors. The Church 
will be blamed for exerting sectarian pressures. There- 
fore, we shall say nothing”? 


SHALL GEORGE PROTEST? 


When such occasions arise, what is a Catholic to do? 
What considerations should sway his judgment? George 


(let’s call him George) doesn’t doubt his personal 
right to protest. But let us suppose him to know that 
all his Catholic neighbors, the Catholic members of his 
bowling team, bridge club and local veterans’ organiza- 
tion, are also going to register their objections. 

George will then ask himself: “Is our group protest 
likely to be misconstrued? Are we instigating something 
that is ‘bigger than all of us’? Are we unintentionally 
creating, by our very unanimity, what will look to our 
Protestant neighbors like an undemocratic show of 
power?” If he follows through with this reasoning, he 
will possibly conclude that his protest would do more 
harm than good, since it would be not merely the pro- 
test of lonely George, but part of a great, thundering 
chorus. 

But isn’t the very object of a protest the actual right- 
ing of a wrong or the correction of an abuse? How will 
this be effected without some thunder? Here George 
has to judge each case in all its concrete particularity, 
If the thunder of a group protest is going to win a 
battle but lose a war, George ought to keep quiet. But 
if this is one of those cases when not to protest would 
be a cowardly betrayal of principle, George’s voice 
should assuredly be raised as thunderously as he can 
raise it. 

This is a thorny problem, and there are no slick or 
simple rules of thumb that apply to all cases. One fact, 
however, must be kept in mind, namely, that the indi- 
vidual citizen in a democracy has an undisputed right 
to speak his mind. The day we start saying that Jews, 
Negroes, Presbyterians or Catholics no longer have the 
primitive right of protest, we shall be in a bad way. 
But, granting their right, each of them will have to 
decide when, where and how volubly he is going to 
exercise it. 


Pleasant Economic Outlook 


So far as the Government goes, the Congressional Joint 
Committee on the President’s Economic Report made 
it unanimous when it agreed with the White House 
that the prospect for 1957 was mostly fair and a little 
warmer, with only a few clouds, bearing inflationary 
winds, visible on the horizon. 

Since there is a growing consensus among economists 
on the use of fiscal and monetary policy to avoid the 
extremes of boom and bust, the committee’s recommen- 
dations largely coincided with those of the White House 
braintrusters. The committee agreed that the budget 
should be balanced, that a general tax reduction should 
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be deferred and that the Federal Reserve Board must 
continue its controversial “tight-money” policy. Though 
it noted, as has the President, that some are fearful of 
the uneven impact of tight money, it nevertheless in- 
sisted that curbs on over-all demand for credit were 
clearly indicated. All the committee conceded to the 
critics was that the harsh effects of tight money on non- 
commercial borrowers, like public and private school 
systems, ought to be carefully studied. 

As for the Administration’s appeal to business and 
labor to exercise voluntary restraints on prices and 
wages, the committee withheld judgment. It contented 
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itself with spreading on the record difficulties that were 
aired in the course of its hearings. The following para- 
graph of its report clearly reflected Congressional 
doubts about the practicality of the President’s exhorta- 
tions: 
Numerous witnesses referred to the most serious 
limitation on this proposal—the omission of work- 
able machinery and standards which business and 
labor leaders might effectively use in accepting re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a stable price level. 
The committee suggested to the President that it was 
not enough to exhort business and labor to be good 
boys and not rock the economic boat. He would have 
to show them in concrete terms how they could mesh 
wage and price decisions with the Government’s guid- 
ing economic policy. Our readers will recall that, de- 
spite our earnest support of management-labor re- 
sponsibility, we had similar, and even more serious 
difficulties with the President’s hortatory campaign 
(Am. 1/26, p. 472; 2/9, p. 516). 

The committee predicted a gross national product 
this year, at prices prevailing in January, of $435 billion. 


That would be a 3-per-cent increase over last year’s 
$412 billion. Though this would represent a smaller 
year-to-year percentage increase than in 1956, only half 
of last year’s 5.5-per-cent gin over 1955 reflected a rise 
in the physical volume of goods and services. The rest 
was inflation. The committee said that a modest ad- 
vance in consumer outlays and increased Government 
spending would account for the gain this year. Business 
spending on plant and inventory, which stoked the 1957 
boom, seems to be tapering off. 

Though the committee report was unanimous, some 
of the members appended footnotes. Sen. Paul Douglas 
charged Treasury Secretary Humphrey with failing in 
his duty to prune the budget. Mr. Humphrey’s sugges- 
tion that Congress cut the budget without specifying 
where the surgery should take place, he characterized 
as buck-passing. The Senator thought at least $2 billion 
could be saved by postponing civilian and military pub- 
lic works. He may be right, but it does not appear that 
many in Congress agree with him. Such projects are 
part of the “pork barrel” which Congressmen rely on 
to keep constituents happy and prosperous. 


Logic and the UN 


Criticisms of the United Nations can be sober, construc- 
tive and consistent. But they can also be emotional, 
negative and not fully thought through. The Middle 
East crisis has, as might have been anticipated, stirred 
up a good deal of comment about the real value of the 
world organization as a force for peace. Some of this 
criticism has been of high order. But many of the per- 
sons now heard asking this or that of the United Nations 
do not seem to comprehend the full implications of 
what they are demanding. For in the one breath they 
denounce some aspect of the organization and in the 
next they ask for something totally inconsistent with 
their previous stricture. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO PLEASE 


These inconsistencies are of various kinds. The veto 
provides a classic example. Those who forcefully de- 
nounce not only the Soviet abuse of its voting rights in 
the Security Council, but the very principle of the veto 
as well, seem to forget completely that the United States 
in the foreseeable future will never consent to relinquish 
its own rights in that regard. Some deplore the weak- 
ness of the organization and call for a “strong” peace 
body. Yet, all that we know about the basic sympathies 
of these UN critics tells us they would resent and resist 
any power strong enough to contravene the United 
States. They castigate the hesitation of the United Na- 
tions to take action abroad, while at the same time 
they urge measures, like the Bricker amendment, to as- 
sure U. S. immunity from UN interference in our do- 
mestic affairs. They refuse to support the human-rights 
convention. They are vigorous in denouncing the 
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“double standard” in the United Nations but stall off 
moves made to codify international law. 

Many of the criticisms of the United Nations have, no 
doubt, a strong basis. They would gain in force, how- 
ever, if they were expounded in a way that showed the 
full implications of the criticisms made. This is not often 
the case, however. Even the address which Sen. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland delivered at Georgetown University 
on February 11 evidenced this common evasion of 
issues. In a speech otherwise well-weighed (published 
in the March 1 Vital Speeches), the California Repub- 
lican leader failed to show the real obstacles involved 
in the reforms he urged. Among 7 serious defects of the 
present United Nations he included these items: the 
veto, the double standard, the interference in internal 
affairs, the trend to bloc voting. 

But in 1945 would Senator Knowland have waived 
veto rights for this country? Why not? Can he guarantee 
that in a case when vital U. S. interests are involved, we 
will “obey” the UN as did the French and British after 
Suez? Does he believe we need a Bricker amendment 
to protect our domestic sovereignty? As for the evils 
of bloc voting, how wrong is it for the weak nations to 
band together for their own interests? 

We need more logic in our approach to the United 
Nations. As Archbishop Lucey of San Antonio said on 
March 1| in a strong defense of the United Nations, “If 
our people would think with their heads rather than 
with their hearts, the United Nations would be better 
off.” Until our thinking about the UN shows more con- 
sistency, our criticisms of the organization will remain 
not only unrealistic but one-sided. 
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A Time for Silence, 


or a Time to Speak? 


Thurston N. Davis 


THE FOLLOWING ADDRESS was prepared for Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
March 10 radio program, “Church of the Air.” But CBS officials, judging its 
contents inappropriate for the weekly program in question, denied it “clear- 
ance.” 

The network at once courteously informed the speaker of its decision. It then 
offered to work out plans for a future presentation of these same issues in a 
less controversial form, presumably one in which a Protestant, paired with a 
Catholic on the same broadcast. would have “equal time” to voice the Protes- 
tant side of this question. There the matter rests. 

No one can fairly criticize CBS for adopting and adhering to standing oper- 
ating procedure in matters touching public relations. Rules have apparently 
been formulated for “Church of the Air,” as well as for CBS programs which 
explore controversial subjects. [These regulations, however, are not published 
or otherwise promulgated to “Church of the Air” speakers, who are free to 
choose topics at their own discretion. ] 

Radio addresses on sensitive subjects lead to demands for “equal time” on 
the air. Controversy gets stirred up. Controversies create tiresome, time-consum- 
ing problems for a major network like CBS. The “censoring” of this address, 
therefore, we can assume, is quite consistent with a CBS policy regarding deli- 
cate subjects and potential controversy. CBS acted in much the same manner 
recently in the cases of two of its own TV commentators, Eric Sevareid and 
Edward R. Murrow, whose respective programs were canceled on February 
6 and February 12. 

This discourse on Protestant-Catholic tensions was written in good faith, Its 
author approached his subject with irenic intentions and no anticipation that his 
remarks would further exacerbate the group-tensions he deplores. It is printed 
here exactly as it was submitted to CBS, and readers will judge its tone and 
contents for themselves, If you had been the CBS clearance officer, what would 
you have decided? 





HAT I HAVE TO Say to you listeners today is 

something which concerns all of us. It affects 

us both as men or women of religious convic- 
tions and as citizens of the United States. 

For some time now there has been a growing problem 
of tension between those of us who are Catholics and 
our Protestant fellow-Americans. As a Jesuit priest and 
as editor of a national Catholic weekly journal of opin- 
ion, I have had some rather unusual opportunities to 
observe this phenomenon. As a result, I cannot avoid 
the impression that the tenseness of which I am going 
to speak is a very real thing. 





Fr. Davis, s.J., is Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA. 
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I am concerned over this. It seems to me that we 
should all be concerned about it. 

This is a delicate question, I realize, and one which 
a person hesitates to speak of publicly. However, 
nothing will ever be done to improve the climate of 
Protestant-Catholic relations until we do talk quite 
openly about it, and then commence to do something 
positive and constructive to resolve these tensions. 

I am not alone in my feeling of apprehension over this 
problem. Certain friendly and highly intelligent Protes- 
tant associates of mine tell me they are worried—serious- 
ly worried—over the recent deterioration of their rela- 
tions as a group with Catholics as a group. 

Your own experience in this regard may prompt you 
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to say that such tension does not exist, or that, if it does, 
it is not very serious. The problem I speak of may not 
have impressed itself upon you personally. You listen- 
ers—if you could speak out right now from your homes— 
might want to assert that in your city or town, in your 
local Community Chest drive or at your neighborhood 
bridge club, relations between Catholics and Protestants 
have never been better. We would rejoice, I am sure, to 
hear you say that. Nevertheless, those in the best-placed 
listening posts do tell a different story. Perceptive 
Protestant leaders admit privately that the problem of 
Protestant-Catholic group-relations is worsening almost 
daily. 

Why? What is the matter? 

What is bothering the Protestant layman or the Prot- 
estant minister who feels tense about Catholics and 
Catholicism? 


BIRTH CONTROL 


One big complaint is birth control. Often the very first 
point mentioned in a religious-tension discussion is the 
Catholic Church’s unaltering and unalterable stand on 
the use of contraceptives by married people. On this 
matter of planning families by artificial means the aver- 
age Protestant appears to have worked out a different 
code of morality from that taught by the Catholic 
Church. Some Protestants speak of birth control as a 
positive virtue. They are hurt and perhaps humiliated 
that their code of personal morality in this matter is 
held to be grossly wrong by their Catholic friends and 
by the Roman Catholic Church. 

What can be done about this source of tension? The 
first thing needed, it seems to me, is information. Why 
does the Catholic Church teach that artificial birth 
control is sinful? If Protestants only understood (even 
though they did not accept) the reasons advanced for 
this moral doctrine, much of the current confusion about 
it would be dissipated. The Catholic Church views this 
practice as contrary to the natural law, that is, to the law 
of human reason itself. Furthermore, she has a highly 
developed theology of marital life and family life. The 
birth-control question is only a part of her total philo- 
sophical and theological view of the right relations be- 
tween husband and wife in a Christian family. 

Now one cannot blame Protestants for not understand- 
ing their Catholic friends or the Church itself on this 
matter if the issues involved have never been explained 
to them. Why aren’t Catholics more vocal in explaining 
the Church’s stand to their Protestant neighbors and 
associates? There is no mystery about the question. In- 
telligent Catholic men and women all over the country 
find many occasions where Protestants ask about birth 
control. What do they do or say when these occasions 
arise? How patiently, how clearly, do they discuss this 
problem with their Protestant friends? Those Catholics 
who feel ill-equipped to handle such a discussion per- 
haps need to be reminded that the Christian Family 
Movement and the Cana Conferences offer an excellent 
refresher course in the principles involved. Here, as in 
sO many areas of human life, informed and frank dis- 
cussion could solve many a misunderstanding. 
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What goes by the name of “censorship” is a second 
serious cause of tension. It looks to me as though a great 
many Protestants today are worked up to quite a pitch 
over what appear to them to be the strong and unified 
efforts made by Catholics to “censor” indecent litera- 
ture or improper movies. Let’s examine this problem for 
a moment. 


CENSORSHIP 


The Legion of Decency and the National Office for 
Decent Literature (often called simply NODL) do not - 
regard themselves as “censors.” They do, however, pub- 
lish moral appraisals of movies and books. As a re- 
sult, they are looked upon by Protestants as “un-Ameri- 
can pressure groups,” or as symbols of the intolerance 
of Catholics toward the moral attitudes of other groups 
within the American community. There is a feeling of 
hostility toward both organizations. 

Why has all this tension been generated? It seems so 
needless. Surely, if Catholics and Protestants could just 
get together to thrash out the question of censorship, 
much of the smoke and fury of current misunderstand- 
ings would be blown away by such face-to-face discus- 
sions. Much would likewise be accomplished if Cath- 
olics consistently made it clear that, in their efforts to 
fight indecent books and movies, they want no help from 
any group which resorts to strong-arm methods. 

Catholics who make efforts to persuade people to 
clean up unwholesome newsstands are engaged in what 
they think of as a decent civic attempt to bolster stand- 
ards of public morality and thereby protect young 
people from evil influences. When Catholics speak out 
against suggestive advertising for some possibly harm- 
less movie, or when the Legion of Decency condemns 
a picture which, after long deliberation, it judges to be 
dangerous to youthful and possibly even to adult view- 
ers, it addresses its directives only to Catholics. But 
obviously, in the case of such movies—as well as in those 
of suggestive magazines and paper-back books—there is 
also an issue of public decency and public morality in- 
volved. Young people must be shielded from evil and 
degeneracy. No one will deny that. 

Now my contention is that Protestants here in America 
are just as worried over these problems as Catholics are. 
They are just as concerned as Catholics are, it seems to 
me, to protect their youngsters from suggestive and de- 
filing influences. The trouble is that today, with all this 
tension in the air, some Protestants seem to feel them- 
selves almost obliged to patronize the movie which the 
Catholics condemned—just because the Catholics con- 
demned it. 

Now this is not a healthy state of affairs. Recently, in 
one of our Eastern cities, a group of thirty Protestant 
ministers strongly objected because two local newspa- 
pers did not carry advertisements for a movie which had 
been condemned by the Legion of Decency. These 
ministers—good and decent men that they are—would 
never have taken this position, I feel sure, if they weren't 
feeling so tense about what they think of as “Catholic 
censorship.” 

One wishes that a little more sweet reasonableness 
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could somehow be injected into Catholic-Protestant re- 
lations on all these questions which touch the important 
problem of public morality and the safeguarding of our 
young people. I cannot help wishing that Protestants 
and Catholics could get together to talk over—not merely 
their differences—but also the vast areas of common con- 
cern which they have in these matters. Nothing much is 
ever going to be accomplished until we do. If only we 
Protestants and Catholics, together with our good 
friends in the Jewish community, could combine all the 
powerful forces of decency which exist in this country, 
and then harness them all to the same shared ideals of 
public morality, we might get somewhere. Surely the 
time has come to make a beginning. It should not be 
so difficult to do this. Something very significant might 
come of it. At any rate, no harm would be done by some 
such attempt to produce a convergence of our moral 
forces for the protection of youth. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


The third and last area of tensions which I shall speak 
of at this time is the one which centers around the exis- 
tence and rapid growth of Roman Catholic parochial 
schools. 

This is a very serious problem, and much confusion is 
presently being created by the immense amount of mis- 
understanding that surrounds almost any discussion of 
it. 

Catholics are by no means opposed to our fine Amer- 
ican public school system. They support it, just as all 
sensible American citizens do. But very many Catholic 
parents choose to exercise their constitutional right to 





A Time to Speak 


Oblige men to know you; persuade them, im- 
portune them, shame them into knowing you. 
Make it so clear what you are, that they cannot 
affect not to see you, nor refuse to justify you. Do 
not even let them off with silence, but give them 
no escape from confessing that you are not what 
they have thought you were. . . . You have but to 
aim at making men look steadily at you; when 
they do this, I do not say they will become Catho- 
lics, but they will cease to have the means of mak- 
ing you a by-word and a reproach, of inflicting on 
you the cross of unpopularity. Wherever Catho- 
licism is known, it is respected, or at least endured, 
by the people. Politicians and philosophers, and 
the established clergy, would be against you, but 
not the people, if it knew you. A religion which 
comes from God approves itself to the conscience 
of the people, wherever it is really known. 

Joun Henry NEwMAN 


Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in 
England (New York, 1903), pp. 372-373. 
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send their children to other than the common, tax-sup- 
ported school. 

Why do Catholics send their children to parochial 
elementary schools or to Catholic high schools? Assured. 
ly, it is not simply because they want to be “different,” 
or because they feel in any way inimical to people whose 
children go to the public school. The reason is that they 
seriously and conscientiously want their children to 
have an education which combines secular learning 
with religious knowledge. 

The Catholic parent who exercises his undisputed 
right to educate his child in the atmosphere of a Catholic 
school is following the dictates of his conscience. He is 
convinced that an integral education—a complete edu- 
cation—is possible only where a child receives thorough 
and systematic training in man’s obligations to know, 
love and serve God His Creator and Redeemer. Such a 
Catholic parent does not deny that children in the public 
school can also learn to know, love and serve God. But 
he realizes that a public school in a pluralistic society 
like ours is simply not equipped or authorized to give 
such instruction. Public-school children, therefore, must 
learn these things at home or in Sunday school. Many 
Catholic parents want their children to have more for- 
mal religious instruction than home or Sunday school 
can provide. Therefore, they send their children to a 
Catholic school, just as parents of other denominations 
in our land send children to other denominational pri- 
vate schools for the same reasons. 

Protestants very often misunderstand the parochial 
school. Too often they repeat the slogan about the 
Catholic school being a “divisive” influence on Ameri- 


_can society. Tensions—wholly unnecessary and harmful 


tensions—grow in this ground. 

Catholics should shoulder the blame for some of this 
tension. I feel that if Catholic parents were much more 
patient in explaining to their Protestant fellows the real 
reasons why they build and support their Catholic 
schools, a lot of the needless strife that goes on over this 
question would be eliminated. Protestants can under- 
stand. There is no dark enigma about Catholic schools. 
The trouble is that most Protestants have never had an 
opportunity to talk this question out with a Catholic. 

These are three major fields in which religious ten- 
sions are hobbling us today in America. There are others, 
too. But the ones I have mentioned are typical. 

In this short discourse I have frankly discussed a deli- 
cate situation. These are serious questions, and they de- 
serve serious consideration. I do not want to make little 
of the difficulties involved in relieving these tensions. 
This work cannot all be done at one sitting. Perhaps in 
some places, or with some groups, it cannot be done at 
all. But it would not be a very difficult matter to make a 
beginning in this urgent task of easing our group ten- 
sions. As a Catholic priest, I think that Catholics should 
take the initiative. Let them honestly, forthrightly and 
intelligently go over these problems with their Protestant 
friends, and progress is bound to be made. There is too 
much intelligence and good will among American Prot- 
estants for us to anticipate any other result. 
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The International 


Geophysical Year 


Victor J. Blum 


begin on July 1, 1957 and end on December 31, 

1958, is unique. Nothing in the field of scientific 
endeavor has ever taken place to compare, in magnitude 
and in the complexity of international co-operation in- 
volved, with the geophysical researches scheduled for 
this “year.” 

During the International Geophysical Year (IGY) 
major research programs will be carried on in aurora, 
cosmic rays, geomagnetism, glaciology, ionospheric 
physics, geodesy, meteorology, oceanography, seis- 
mology and solar activity. Problems in these areas are 
of such a nature that only international, simultaneous 
and coordinated effort can make available the data nec- 
essary for research in these sciences. 

It will be of interest to indicate briefly some phases of 
work in geophysical fields which will occur during the 
IGY. 

Seemingly unrelated geophysical problems to be in- 
vestigated during the IGY are linked with solar activity. 
In their 11-year cycle, solar disturbances will reach an 
anticipated maximum in 1957 and 1958. Sunspots, out- 
bursts and flares in the sun affect, sometimes very pro- 
foundly, radio communications, radio navigation, aurora 
and weather behavior. 

The exact nature of the sun’s influence in these 
matters is not clear. It is hoped that world-wide and 
careful correlation of solar activity with aurora, geomag- 
netism and meteorology may eventually reveal ways to 
improve radio navigation and communications during 
magnetic storms and result also in improved long-range 
weather forecasting. 

Another important geophysical study during the IGY 
will be meteorology. Observatories ranging along three 
world lines from the north to the south pole will record 
weather data and measure the movements of air masses. 
These studies will include ample and systematic use of 
sounding balloons capable of reaching heights up to 
100,000 feet. Such global studies should enable us to 
make a three-dimensional model of the structure of the 
world’s atmosphere and its effects on weather. 


T:: INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, Which will 





Fr. BLuM, s.J., is associate professor of geophysics and 
dean of the Institute of Technology, St. Louis University. 
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Oceanography will be given much attention. Since 
water covers about three-fourths of the earth’s surface, 
much remains to be learned about its influence on 
weather and about its deep-seated circulation from one 
ocean basin to another. 

Connected with the study of oceanography is that of 
glaciology, or of the water stored in the various icecaps 
and mountain glaciers throughout the world. For about 
sixty years there has been evidence of world warming, 
as shown by the melting of this ice. Climatic conditions 
have accordingly been changing. Work during the IGY 
will investigate what further climatic and other changes 
will be likely should warming of the earth continue for 
another 25 to 50 years. 

One of the most dramatic events proposed for the IGY 
is the launching of the much-publicized earth satellite. 
This will, in a way, be the climax of an extensive rocket 
exploration program planned for the study of the upper 
atmosphere. The satellite will carry various instruments. 
Some will measure the intensity and fluctuations in in- 
tensity of cosmic and other particle radiations. While 
pursuing its orbit around the earth with a speed of about 
18,000 miles per hour, the satellite will also provide the 
opportunity for making accurate measurements of the 
earth’s equatorial radius and oblateness. 

The idea of international geophysical research arose 
in the International Council of Scientific Unions 
(ICSU ), and toward the end of 1952 was approved for 
action. The Special Committee for the International 
Geophysical Year was organized by the ICSU to act 
as the unifying agency through which the various na- 
tions of the world would carry on their geophysical 
studies. Over fifty nations have signified their intention 
to participate in the IGY. 

In our country the U. S. National Committee for the 
IGY was established by the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council. Cooperating and 
working with the National Committee will be several 
Government agencies, universities, various observa- 
tories, private foundations and research laboratories. 

Scientists and laymen alike hope that this unique in- 
ternational program will result in fruitful scientific dis- 
coveries and in better human understanding between 
the nations of our globe. 
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Truman as Labor Prophet 


Stephen F. Latchford 


HETHER ONE AGREES with him or not, it is 

\X/ usually quite clear where Harry S. Truman 

stands on an issue. In 1947 everyone knew 
that he was going to veto H. R. 3020, the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act. But perhaps the form his veto 
took did come as something of a surprise. He went out 
on the limb to the extent of making a number of specific 
predictions about what would happen if the Taft- 
Hartley bill became law. It is interesting to read almost 
ten years later the veto message of June 20, 1947. Some 
of Mr. Truman’s predictions have not come true. A 
number have. Many of the warnings he issued are as 
valid today as they were in 1947. 

The first prediction Mr. Truman made was that the 
government would be intervening in an unprecedented 
way in our national life: 

I find that this bill is completely contrary to [our] 
national policy of economic freedom. It would re- 
quire the government, in effect, to become an un- 
wanted participant at every bargaining table. It 
would establish by law limitations on the terms of 
every bargaining agreement, and nullify thousands 
of agreements mutually arrived at and satisfactory 
to both parties. 


This actually has not happened. The President was 
thinking of the elaborate restrictions put on the subject 
matter of collective-bargaining agreements. Bargaining 
goes on today much as before the enactment of Taft- 
Hartley. However, this is only because the participants 
have chosen not to be too fussy about the technicalities 
of the law. Most employers have found it more advis- 
able not to press fine legal points. 

Under the “first major test” he applied to the bill, Mr. 
Truman did give a warning which we should occasion- 
ally recall: 

This is a long step toward the settlement of eco- 
nomic issues by government dictation. It is an in- 
dication that industrial relations are to be deter- 
mined in the halls of Congress, and that political 
power is to supplant economic power as the critical 
factor in labor relations. 


It has not happened yet, but Mr. Truman was right in 
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saying that T-H was a step toward making labor-man- 


agement relations a political power struggle rather than 
an economic one. The success of “right-to-work” laws 
in States where labor has a weak vote—and their failure 
where labor has a strong voice—is a good illustration of 
labor-management relations being decided in the politi- 
cal rather than the economic field. 

His “second basic test” revealed, in Mr. Truman’s 
judgment, another great drawback of the proposed law: 


The bill time and again would remove the settle- 
ment of differences from the bargaining table to 
courts of law. Instead of learning to live together, 
employers and unions are invited to engage in 
costly, time-consuming litigation. 


That this has not happened, at least to the extent en- 
visioned by Mr. Truman, is due, not to the wording of 


the law, but again to the choice of the bargaining par- 


ties. Employers were given many new legal weapons, 
but, for reasons to be suggested below, they have not 
used them to any great extent. 


A WORKABLE LAW? 


“A third basic test,” Mr. Truman said, “is whether the 
bill is workable.” He concluded that it was not. It seems 
that Mr. Truman was correct on this point. Many sec- 
tions of the act are practically unused now, owing to 
the difficulty the National Labor Relations Board and 
the courts have had in interpreting its terminology. An- 
other reason for the law’s being to a large extent un- 
workable is its sheer complexity. Sen. Robert A. Taft 
defended the law on this point by saying that the Wag- 
ner Act was complex. That difficulty was not removed 
by framing an even more complex law. 

Under his “fourth basic test,” President Truman pre- 
dicted that “the bill would substantially increase 
strikes.” There were certainly grounds for so thinking. 
To avail themselves of the service of NLRB, the unions 
had to comply with “highly complex and burdensome 
reporting requirements.” Mr. Truman’s point was that 
the bill made it so difficult for the unions to make them- 
selves subject to NLRB jurisdiction that many would 
prefer simply to strike rather than attempt to get the 
board to assume jurisdiction. 

As it has worked out, some unions were stron 
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enough not to bother about board jurisdiction, and 
usually got what they wanted anyway, without strikes. 
Many others found that the requirements for board 
jurisdiction were not so burdensome after all. 

In discussing the provisions of the bill for dealing 
with major strikes affecting public health and safety, 
Mr. Truman said: 


This entire procedure is based upon the same er- 
roneous assumptions as those which underlay the 
strike-vote provisions of the War Labor Disputes 
Act, namely, that strikes are called in haste as the 
result of inflamed passions, and that union leaders 
do not represent the wishes of the workers. We 
have learned by experience, however, that strikes 
in the basic industries are not called in haste, but 
only after long periods of negotiation and serious 
deliberation; and that in secret-ballot elections the 
workers almost always vote to support their leaders. 


WORKERS’ SOLIDARITY 


Apart from whether or not the emergency procedure of 
Taft-Hartley is effective, Mr. Truman in this section of 
his message hit on a fundamental difficulty of the law. 
The framers of the law and many of the businessmen 


‘who supported it misunderstood not only the mentality 


of union people, but also the sentiment of the general 
public. They were convinced that union leaders did 
not reflect the views of the rank and file. Senator Taft 
was sure that secret union-security elections would go 
against the union shop. When practically every election 
was a landslide for the union shop, he moved quickly 
to have that provision struck from the law. The makers 
of T-H had failed to recognize the tremendous change 
that had taken place in the ten years from 1937, when 
the Supreme Court upheld the Wagner Act, to 1947. 

Only when employers tried to use the new law did 
many of them realize that the general public was no 
longer as anti-union as it once had been. To annoy the 
unions with the new techniques of the law was not a 
wise thing. The reputation of being “anti-union” was 
found to be a detriment to business. 

An unofficial boycott of his products by people friend- 
ly to the unions was not the only trouble of the anti- 
union employer. The unions have many ways of hurting 
his business, forbidden perhaps by Taft-Hartley, but 
very difficult to prove. Somehow or other, teamsters find 
it difficult to deliver his goods; material destined for 
his plant seems to get lost most of the time. Plumbers 
find that, for reasons they cannot explain, equipment 
from an anti-union firm never seems to fit. 

If we pin Mr. Truman down to specific points, he 
does not seem to be a too clear-sighted prophet. But 
if we consider the general impression one gets from 
reading his message, he was correct in his contention 
that the law would prove largely unworkable, because 
it was written by men who did not understand the 
American labor movement. Today, many of the same 
people do understand it better. Their philosophy, called 
“the new conservatism,” shows that ten years of Taft- 
Hartley, plus the rapid decline of conservative Repub- 
licanism, have taught them a lesson. 
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An Aside on 
Our Book-Log 


Harold C. Gardiner 


of Catholic Book Publishing” (Am. 2/16), the 

Literary Editor of this Review held a meeting 
with representatives of leading Catholic publishing 
firms and with heads of the Catholic departments in 
some of the leading secular houses. The meeting was 
unique, all present seemed to think, in that publishers 
had the opportunity to say what they thought of their 
problems and ambitions vis-a-vis one another and 
America’s book-review department. The Review, on 
the other hand, had the chance to point out how co- 
operation between the publishers and its book section 
might be bettered. The desire on both sides was to 
bring more and better Catholic titles to bigger and bet- 
ter Catholic audiences. 

The purpose of this “aside” is not to detail the dis- 
cussion that took place. The results of the happy give- 
and-take will, we hope, be manifest concretely in the 
future. But one element in the exchange of ideas came 
as something of a surprise, to me at least. It was the 
importance the publishers attach to our monthly “Book- 
Log.” Correspondence over the years has by now shown 
that readers of America look to the Log for informa- 
tion. Bookstores, by the very fact of their cooperation 
in sending in their monthly report, clearly feel that the 
Log is a help to their work, too. But, frankly, I had not 
realized that publishers kept so keen an eye on the 
monthly listing of “what Catholics are reading.” 

For the record—and especially for the guidance of 
those AMErica readers who weren't with us when the 
Log started and hence may not know just what it is 
supposed to accomplish—it may be a good idea to tell 
the history and purpose of the service. 

The first Book-Log appeared in our columns March 
15, 1941. We had set up a system by which bookstores 
around the country were sent a return postcard, on 
which they listed the ten books that had sold best over 
a two-week period. In the first Logs—up to 1943-18 
stores cooperated. By October 20, 1945, the number of 
stores reporting had grown to 52, the Log was expanded. 
to occupy a full page and the reporting period had been 
extended to a month. A year later, ten more stores had 
been added, and the format of the Log had changed 
considerably. Finally, in September, 1951, some stores 
that had not reported regularly were dropped, and the 
information was supplied by 47 stores. In all those years. 
there has been an effort to obtain up-to-the-minute re- 
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ports from those stories which best reflect Catholic read- 
ing habits. 

One problem, obviously, is that many Catholics buy 
their books in stores that are not specifically Catholic— 
the Doubleday shops, for instance—and there is no 
practical way for store managers in these shops to find 
out who are Catholic buyers. The Log, then, does not 
and cannot accurately say what Catholics in general 
are reading; it does say what Catholics who frequent 
Catholic stores select as their most popular reading. 

“Their most popular reading’—that is the point of the 
statistics. The Log is not intended to be a list of recom- 
mended books; it is a list of what is actually being read. 
It can be said—as one would expect—that by and large 
the books in each month’s Log are good books. It is 
rather amazing how soon outstanding books make their 
appearance in the Log and even break into the first 
five: books like Brideshead Revisited, Our Lady of Fat- 
ima, Theology and Sanity, Womar. of the Pharisees. 
Hearing of these fine books makes one doff his cap, all 
ready to toss it in the air for enthusiasm over rising 
Catholic taste. But then one rather furtively puts cap 
back on head when a Miracle of the Bells shoots 
quickly to the top of the list. 

It is our hope that the Log has, over the 1€ years of 
its tabulating, helped appreciably to raise the standards 
of Catholic taste. Or is it that taste has risen, and the 





Log merely reflects it? At any rate, books like the 
Miracle of the Bells and The Scarlet Lily don’t appear 
now as frequently as they did. This is undoubtedly why 
publishers keep their eye on the Log. Quite apart from 
the sales that may be represented, the Log is a modest 
barometer to guide the editors in Catholic publishing 
houses. AMerica is happy that it has for so long pro. 
vided not only this service to readers, but a helpful 
measurement for publishers. 

When the first Log appeared, the following statement 
about the tabular form in which the Log was presented 
introduced it: 

The striking contraption at the bottom of the page 
is our first report on what books are selling best 
among, Catholics—the first of a long list of similar 
surveys which will keep you posted on what is be- 
ing read in the very best of circles—the circle of 
the faith. 

So though the Log is actually a report on what is 
being read, I hope I’m not far wrong when I venture the 
estimate that most of the books mentioned each month 
are also books that ought to be read. They certainly 
should be read if the Log has become, as I hoped it 
would when started, an “interesting and useful means 
of keeping abreast of the book-life of Catholics.” That 
life is without doubt part of the intellectual life of any 
member of the Mystical Body. 


LETTERS ON BELLES-LETTRES 





Editor: The question of how relevant his- 


torical accuracy is to the artistic value of . 


a dramatic work has been treated in 
America from two widely divergent points 
of view. Prof. John Oesterle in “Fact— 
Fiction = ©” argues a priori (Am. 1/5/57). 
He implicitly admits this when he takes 
issue with Mr. William J. Sullivan, S.J.’s 
article, “Don’t Ask Me for History” (Am. 
12/15/56) and accuses Mr. Sullivan of “an 
insufficient grasp of the nature of an artistic 
work.” Mr. Sullivan in his article ap- 
proached the matter in an a posteriori man- 
ner. . 

Because of his method, Prof. Oesterle 
can conclude that “historical drama must 
be truthful about the kind of character the 
person is.” Equally because of his method, 
Mr. Sullivan cannot agree. As I am sure 
Mr. Sullivan would point out, a recent mo- 
tion picture illustrates that Shakespeare’s 
Richard III is as good a play as ever, 
though historical research leaves little 
doubt that the main character is a Tudor 
myth. Or, more to the point, if Creon had 
been a benevolent weakling, would not the 
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dramatist still have had the right to make 
him a strong adversary for Antigone? When 
he ignores this type of argument, Prof. 
Oesterle avoids his opponent’s strongest 
contentions. How can the professor agree 
with Mr. Sullivan that “historical facts are 
not the direct concern of the artist” and 
at the same time insist upon historically 
accurate characterizations? 

But if a play does not have to adhere 
to historical fact or character, how may it 
be judged as historical drama? 

. . . Perhaps in the case of historical 
drama the author is to be judged not only 
for his perception of the drama of human 
entanglements, but also for his ability to 
discern the greatness of the historical 
moment. John J. Gallagher 
Peoria, Ariz. 


Editor: I believe Mr. Sullivan’s article 
on history and drama expressed a point 
which should be of concern to critics. ... 

A distinction should be made between 
distorting Antigone’s character or role 


and distorting an institution which is 
still very much alive and controverted, 
be that institution the Church, demo- 
cratic government or what have you. 
This distinction becomes even sharper 
when the artist’s aim is not completely 
artistic but at least partially political, 
sociological or religious. (Are all of Mr. 
Sullivan’s examples—Shaw, Anderson, 
Anouilh, ete.—above this charge?) 

Let us suppose, however, that the 
artist’s intention is purely artistic, that 
he seeks, for example, to depict a noble 
character undergoing martyrdom 
Would he, writing today of America in 
the 1840’s, be justified in portraying the 
massacre of tens of thousands of Catho- 
lies by a Protestant majority led by theit 
clergy and the President of the United 
States? Would a more subtle and there 
fore more credible distortion be justi: 
fied? 

The dramatist might say, quite truth 
fully, that he is not trying to incite reli 
gious animosities, that he wishes only 4 
background for his martyr. Is it his 
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fault that his not too highly trained 
audience may well be stirred to this 
animosity? I do not see how he can 
completely escape responsibility. The 
precise degree of this responsibility and 
its application in particular cases is 
another question. ... 

I am sure that only reasons of clarity, 
brevity and emphasis kept Mr. Sullivan 





from mentioning these rather obvious 
restrictions on an _ artist’s freedom. 
Nevertheless, I feel they should be ex- 
pressed lest a good general principle 
be destroyed by making it universal. 

(Mr.) John W. Hogan, S.J. 
Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


Editor: Though a fellow alumnus ( Mar- 
quette University), I have to take issue 
with Mr. William J. Sullivan’s criticism. 
It seems to me that he almost offers the 
thesis “art for art’s sake.” He says: “We 
may safely say that the criticism of a play 
or novel on the grounds that it does not 
conform to the real world... is irrele- 
a 

In the drama or fiction, when a writer 
takes as a main character an historical fig- 
ure, he may be allowed freedom in “acci- 
dentals,” but he must be faithful to the 
“substantials.” As was once said, to dress 
Washington up as a modern Republican or 
Democrat would distort the picture alto- 
gether. Shaw’s treatment of St. Joan distorts 
the picture of the saint entirely; and the 
same may be said for the author of The 
Lark. To bracket The Lark with Peter Pan 
is, from the standpoint of sound literary 
criticism, an utterly myopic approach. 

Mr. Sullivan makes the point, mention- 
ing The Divine Comedy and The Waste 
Land, that the artist in each case was free 
to give his picture without rigid adherence 
to historical canons of criticism. First of all, 
Dante’s theology, in grand retrospect, may 
be said to be that of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Catholic mystics; and surely The 
Waste Land is not too far afield from our 
Catholic philosophy. In a word, historical 
characters demand _ historical adherence 
basically, just as a painter (if he is not a 
zany abstractionist!) must adhere to the 
basis of his object. Beyond that there is free- 
dom, but that is only accidental, not sub- 
jective license. 

As regards non-historical characters in 
the realm of pure fantasy, I hold that there 
must be a background of philosophical ac- 
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curacy. . . . Otherwise the lucubrations of 
Tennessee Williams and others, where so 
often the Ten Commandments are thrown 
to the winds, would have to be taken as 
great ventures in artistry. 

The trouble today is that the theatre 
(and the films, of course) are so super- 
charged with secularism that there is no 
sound background on which to build char- 
acters—that is, certainly for the Catholic 
and the Christian; in Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample, we have, in general, a Catholic 
philosophy, with unlimited areas of free- 
Com: «...« 

z (Rev.) Francis T. J. Burns 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Editor: Fr. Gardiner has written in his 
Norms for the Novel (p. 73): “. .. the 
writing of a serious historical novel is 
an exacting task, ... First there is the 
truth of historical fact which [the au- 
thor] may indeed embellish and expand 
but which he can never contravene.” 
This unqualified statement would appear 
to be in conflict with the general tone 
of William J. Sullivan’s “Don’t Ask Me 
for History,” particularly his contention 
that “criticism of a play or novel on the 


ground that it does not conform to the 
real world, whether that world be his- 
torical or contemporary, is irrelevant.” 
I personally found Mr. Sullivan’s the- 
sis rather surprising, and am now a little 
confused as to whether to laugh lightly 
or wax indignant when I encounter fact 
being passed off as fancy and vice versa. 
Edwin M. McKeon 


Havertown, Pa. 


Editor: Suppose an artist were to follow 
Prof. John Oesterle’s confusing series of ab- 
stractions regarding the validity of artistic 
criticism based on historical truth—what 
then? 

. .. When a historical character is to be 
imagined, the artist should aim truthfully 
to present that character as a type. To do 
this he should examine available evidence. 
. .. The conclusion he reaches, his decision 
about the type of humanity to which the 
character belongs, is ultimately just that: 
a decision, a discernment. 

It may be valid, then, to criticize the 
artist’s ability to discern historical truth. 
But can we judge his artistic ability, his 
achievement in his particular art, by the 
same standard? ... 





“A disturbing and courageous book . . .’—Archbishop Montini 


The Gospel 
to Every Creature 


By Rr. Rev. Leon-JosepH SuENENS. With a Preface by Most 
Rev. John Baptist Montini, Archbishop of Milan. Speaking with 
the full authority of his office, the Auxiliary Bishop of Malines, 
summons all Christians to recognize themselves as apostles in 
the midst of a dechristianized paganism. To spread the “good 
news” is not the burden of the hierarchy alone; it belongs to 
every level of Christian existence. The Gospel to Every Creature 
emphasizes this fact and shows that the Church is at war, not 
at peace; she is at war with her persecutors and detractors, but 
her greatest enemies are ignorance and indifference. 


Every priest and layman who has at heart a desire for a greater 
and better world and for a more effective apostolate of the 
Church in the world will find in this book plenty of material 
for reflection and encouragement. $3.00 


W herever good books are sold 
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bellion of Easter, 1916; the overwhelm- 
ing British counterstroke ; the firing 
squad for some, the jail for others; 
finis: a truly historic pattern, seemingly 
as stylized as a Greek tragedy. 
Though none may have suspected it 
in those early weeks of 1917, the pat- 
tern had been changed; a corner had 
been turned in the history of Ireland. 
In a little more than four years, De 
Valera would be invited to 10 Downing 
Street by Lloyd George to discuss the 


~ termination of Anglo-Irish hostilities. 


Up to the time of his imprisonment, 
De Valera had been just another, and 





not the best-known, of the men who 
planned and carried out the Easter re- 
bellion. As the story of Easter Week 
became known throughout Ireland, so 
did De Valera’s capable defense of Bo- 
land’s Mills and Mount Street Bridge. 
He was now the senior surviving com- 
mander of the Easter rebellion, saved 
from the firing squad by his American 
birth. The stage was set for the role he 
was to play: leader of the Irish people 
in their fight for independence. 

Miss Bromage, student of Irish his- 
tory, medieval and modern, who has 
practiced journalism and been dean of 
women at the University of Michigan, 
tells De Valera’s story with evident 
sympathy and not without objectivity. 
Perhaps it was inevitable that in the 
telling De Valera should seem too much 
to overshadow the men who, with him, 
made modern Ireland. Arthur Griffith, 
Michael Collins, Robert Barton, Cathal 
Brugha, Erskine Childers—what might 
not these men and many like them 
have made of Ireland had they not 
been swept away in the tragic Civil 
War? 

One statement in the book brought 
this reviewer up short, On p. 173 Miss 
Bromage says without qualification 
that Michael Collins arranged for the 
assassination of Sir Henry Wilson in 
London, in June, 1922. In view of the 
relation of the assassination to the out- 
break of the Civil War, this is a charge 
of the utmost gravity, and calls for a 
documentation which Miss Bromage 
does not supply. 

Dorothy Macardle in her authorita- 
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tive work The Irish Republic (Irish 
Press, Dublin, 1937, p. 737) says no 
more than that popular opinion attrib- 
uted the shocting to Collins. 

As a result of the death of Wilson, 
the British Government brought the 
heaviest pressure upon the new Pro- 
visional Government of Ireland, headed 
by Griffith and Collins, to take action 
against the armed Republican opposi- 
tion, with whom the new Government 
was coexisting in an uneasy truce. On 
June 28 Government troops opened ar- 
tillery fire on the Four Courts, the Re- 
publicans’ Dublin stronghold. That act 
definitely committed Ireland to civil 
war. Where does that leave Michael 
Collins if he was responsible for the 
shooting of Sir Henry Wilson? 

Miss Bromage tells a lively and in- 
teresting story. Since De Valera’s name 
in Ireland is about as controversial as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s here, she need 
not hope to please everybody. She of- 
fers a readable account of the events 
that have shaped modern Ireland; and 
the perceptive reader will see the roots 
of some of the troubles that still vex it. 

CHARLES KEENAN 
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A CROSSROADS OF FREEDOM: 
THE 1912 CAMPAIGN SPEECHES OF 
WOODROW WILSON 

Edited by John Wells Davidson with a 
Preface by Charles Seymour. Yale U. 
526p. $6 


WILSON: THE NEW FREEDOM 
By Arthur S. Link. Princeton U. 
ATlp. $7.50 


WOODROW WILSON AND COLONEL 
HOUSE: A Personality Study. 

By Alexander L. George and Juliette L. 
George. Day. 315p. $6 


It is a happy chance that permits these 
volumes to be reviewed together. The 
first volume is a reconstruction of the 
campaign speeches made by Wilson in 
1912; the second is an account of Wil- 
son’s deeds as President during his first 
two years in office; and the third is a 
survey of his entire career. In David- 
son there is the rhetoric of the political 
promise and in Link an account of po- 
litical action, while the Georges under- 
take to explain in Freudian terms some 
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The Faith as a 


touchstone 


JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 


FORMER EDITOR, 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


THIS 
MYSTERIOUS 
HUMAN 
NATURE 


Father Gillis’ earlier volume, So 
Near Is God, set forth the truths 
of Catholicism as they applied to 
the individual soul and assisted 
the search for perfection. Now, 
in This Mysterious Human Na- 
ture, he reverses the medal and 
shows how Christians may and 
must employ their Faith as a 
touchstone—a standard against 
which to measure the fashionable 
deceits to which modern man is 
exposed in the name of progress 
and humanity. Father Gillis’ 37 
short studies of individual prob- 
lems cover such interesting topics 
as Atheism in Theory and Prac- 
tice, Christ and the Philosophers, 
The Church and the Criminal, 
Politics in Religion, Commu- 
nism: Academic and Actual, and 
Why Must the Innocent Suffer? 
This great Paulist priest's gift for 
wise and eloquent counsel was 
never more evident than in This 
Mysterious Human Nature. 


$3.50 at all bookstores 
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of the personalities in the heroic drama 
of Woodrow Wilson. 

Wilson was one of the great orators 
of modern times, but his performance 
with the intractable materials of his own 
personality and those who worked with 
him raises the enduring question of why 
and how things happen in politics. Men 
seldom do what they say they will, and 
they are often surprised at the conse- 
quences of what they do. 

Dr. Davidson has done a remarkable 
work of historical restoration, 
the stenographic notes of the speeches, 
the transcriptions made by others, news- 
paper accounts and the now superseded 
The New Freedom of 1913 to provide 


| us with almost a word-by-word account 


of the campaign. The author has the 
satisfaction of a genuine adventure in 
scholarship. Even though the volume is 
obviously a labor of love, and the doubt 


| is turned in Wilson’s favor, we are, nev- 


ertheless, all indebted to Dr. Davidson 
for his patient and successful labors. 

Arthur S. Link’s volume covers a 
short but significant period, the period 
of the New Freedom, that is, Wilson’s 
first two years in the White House. Both 
the weakness and the strength of the 
President appear in this volume, and 
those who are critics of Wilson will find 
materials for their case. In one aspect, 
this volume is a legislative history of 
the New Freedom. There is faithful 
description of the thrust of forces in 
the enactment of notable laws dealing 
with tariff reform, the Federal Reserve 
system and antitrust matters. 

The Georges do two things. They of- 
fer a short political history of Woodrow 
Wilson, and they attempt to make this 
biography evidence for Freudian inter- 
pretations of the motivations of Wilson, 
Colonel House and Senator Lodge, with 
side glances at other dramatis personae. 
Either inquiry might stand without the 
other. “The basic hypothesis concern- 
ing the dynamics of Wilson’s political 
behavior is that power was for him a 
compensatory value, a means of restor- 
ing the self-esteem damaged in child- 
hood” (p. 320). 

So the Georges state it, and they have 
taken it from Lasswell’s works. Yet they 
say (p. 315) of Wilson: “In many re- 
spects his vision was true.” It would be 
more valuable to see the authors prove 
this statement than to enlarge on psy- 
chological ideas which explain “Every- 
man,” but not why Wilson was different 
in ability and philosophy from Colonel 
House and from Senator Lodge. 

The psychological method either 
proves nothing or too much. If the new 
chemical theory is going to supersede 
the Freudian system, perhaps one 
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should speculate on the chemical reac- 
tion in Wilson’s response to the world 
about him. Moreover, recent studies of 
Puritan and Calvinist life make one 
skeptical of facile explanations based 
on the “stern Calvinist atmosphere” in 
which Wilson grew up (p. 114). The 
Calvinist tradition has been flailed re- 
peatedly by the amateur psychologists 
who have studied Woodrow Wilson as 
a species of abnormal personality. 

Link observes that Wilson was 


... a person of limited interests 
and narrow reading. He had little 
command of foreign languages and 
almost no interests in political de- 
velopments abroad before he en- 
tered the White House; he was in- 
different to the great scientific de- 
velopments that were transforming 
the philosophy and technology of 
his age; he knew virtually nothing 
about serious art and music. His 
reading in the field of literature, 
moreover, was desultory, spas- 
modic and erratic (p.62). 


It is, perhaps, such deficiencies, plus 
the romantic quality of his mind, that 
explain much of his ineptitude in deal- 
ing with the Mexican revolution, and 
the incredibly bad choices of diplomatic 
agents sent to Mexico. It is Vera Cruz 
that Mexicans remember today with 
more bitterness than any other episode 
in their relations with the United States. 
Both Seymour and Davidson wish to 
deny that Wilson was a believer in 
laissez-faire and they do so by defining 
this idea in a peculiar way, They seem 
to say that any regulation of the free 
market by the government is a denial 
of laissez-faire. Let them consult Adam 
Smith, the father of this idea—for us at 
least. Let them reflect upon the many 
functions of government in regulating 
the context of competition which Smith 
deemed necessary in an orderly soci- 
ety. In this and other works, Link has 
charted Wilson’s progress from laissez- 
faire to the acceptance of the New Na- 
tionalism, involving social legislation 

and the active regulation of business. 
Francis G. WILSON 


“Dreadful” German Comeback? 


A WATCHER ON THE RHINE 
By Brian Connell. Morrow. 308p. $4 


The British author of this curious vol- 
ume first went to Germany as a student 
at the University of Berlin in the years 
preceding World War II. In the last 
stages of that conflict he returned there 
with an advance unit of the British 
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Army and gained many firsthand im- 
pressions of the German collapse and 
the conditions following the surrender 
of Hitler’s armies. More recently Brian 
Connell went back again, taking lodg- 
ings in an inn outside Bonn. 

The American reader will find this 
volume of some interest because it 
shows that many Europeans have a far 
more difficult time overcoming their 
wartime emotions with regard to Ger- 
many than Americans do, At the very 
beginning of the book, for instance, 
Germany is referred to as “that infuri- 
ating country.” 

One of the things that infuriated the 
author is the tremendous pace of work 
noticeable everywhere in Germany. In 
describing his comfortable life at the 
inn, beginning with breakfast in bed 
brought by a maid who works literally 
from morn to midnight, he remarks 
that this girl did more work in one day 


than an “Anglo-Saxon” person would 
be willing to do in one week. While Mr. 
Connell apparently was quite ready to 
accept this room service, he feels that 
this energy displayed in all reconstruc- 
tion activities in Germany is part of 
what makes Germany so disturbing, 
even after the collapse of Nazism. 

The book is written almost like a 
script for a movie documentary. Many 
passages describe the people who fre- 
quent the inn, the hard-working own- 
ers of the restaurant and limn other 
“closeups.” Often without transition 
these passages shade off to fairly accur- 
ate information gathered from official 
sources about the techniques used by 
the Bonn Government to promote econ- 
omic reconstruction and modernization. 
Flashbacks to the period right after 
V-E Day emphasize the progress West 
Germany has been able to make in 
such a short period of time. 
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The book also contains interesting 
descriptions of the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many. However, even in 1956 Mr, Con- 
that “Communized 
youngsters” had a distinct advantage 
in discussions with those whose minds 
had been educated “amid the complexi- 
ties of freedom.” Such a remark betrays 
the fact that the author did not go very 
f-r beneath the surface of things. In 
fact, there is here nothing new to those 
who keep themselves up to date by 
reading the better type of daily news- 
papers. Much as he seems to resist the 
conclusion, the author admits that Ger- 
many especially the Bonn Republic, has 
become an important part of the free 
world. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


FRANZ XAVER: SEIN LEBEN UND 
SEINE ZEIT 


By Georg Schurhammer, S.J., Vol. I. 
Herder. 743p. 48 D.M. 


On April 7, in the year 1506, a 
Tuesday in Holy Week, while the 
clergy with the sacristan were sing- 
ing the Church’s office slowly and 
solemnly in the choir, a+third son 
was born to Doctor Juan de Jasu 
of Castle Xavier in the upper floor 
of the New Palace. The child was 
baptized in the parish church near 
by and received the name Fran- 
cisco. .. . The House of Xavier re- 
mained Francisco’s home until his 
19th year. 


| So, with each tiny detail carefully cer- 


tified from a regiment of primary and 


| secondary sources, begins Fr. Schur- 





to study for 
with the Priests of The Sacred | 








hammer’s monumental, definitive story 
of the Divino Impaciente, that fiery 
world-apostle who has captured the 





imagination of artists, biographers, 
spiritual writers, missionaries and mis- 
sion theorists for the past 400 years. 

This first volume, entitled Europa, 
takes Xavier up to his departure from 
Lisbon for the Indies on April 7, 1541. 
Three weeks earlier, on March 18, Fran- 
cis had said goodby to his spiritual 
father, Ignatius de Loyola in Rome. 
(ignatius, incidentally, amid all the 
solemnities and emotions of the separa- 
tion, took pains to make sure Francis 
was properly provided with a decent 
shirt and underwear under his cassock.) 

In the space of a few short para- 
graphs it is impossible to do justice toa 
book of such wide scope. It expresses the 
patient labor of a lifetime devoted to 
this inspiring theme. The author is 
blessed with a scholar’s diligence and 
with another very necessary qualifica- 
tion: the gift of marshaling the results 
of his immense erudition, of presenting 
a vivid, topically dramatic narrative. 
Franz Xaver is a work of pleasing bio- 
graphical literature, as well as of labor- 
ious scholarship. 

Those of us who have been plagued 
with the current (and I believe passing) 
taste for fictionalized biography—which 
is quite different from bona fide bio- 
graphical fiction—will find, I think, 
quite a special fascination in the skill 
and exactness with which the author 
documents even the most casual details 
of his flowing narrative. 

The story takes you straight into the 
heart of that extraordinary epoch: it 
recounts adventures among Calvinists 
in Switzerland, the comings and goings 
of Church and State in a time of fer- 
ment, the torments of winter travel and 
horrors of the plague, the exultant joy- 
ousness of these first Jesuit companions. 
You keep stumbling on details that cap- 
ture the memory, like that of the little 
old Swiss Catholic peasant woman who 
took refuge among the lepers because 
the whole canton had gone over to the 
heretics, or the married priest who chal- 
lenged the Jesuit wayfarers to an all 
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night debate, or the agony of uncer- 
tainty before the Society’s papal con- 
firmation. 

Fr. Schurhammer takes considerable 
issue on certain points with Fr. James 
Brodrick, S.J. (St. Francis Xavier, Wick- 
low Press, N. Y. 1952). He disagrees 
with Fr. Brodrick’s view that Ignatius 
delayed giving the Spiritual Exercises 
to Xavier after his conversion because 
of Xavier’s excessive “ardor.” Xavier 
was merely waiting for the quiet time 
of vacation, says Fr. Schurhammer. He 
is especially concerned that Fr. Brod- 
rick, while admiring Xavier as a very 
great saint, was so anxious to humanize 
him and to debunk sentimental legends 
that he unduly belittled the hero’s nat- 
ural traits, thus creating a “false pic- 
ture” that minimized Xavier’s un- 
doubted powers of mind and of cultural 
appreciation. 





Rev. CHARLES KEENAN, s.J. is the 
Feature Editor of America. 
Francis G. Witson is chairman 
of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of 

Illinois, 

FRIEDRICH BAERWALD, associate 
professor of economics at Ford- 
ham University, spent 1954 in 
Germany doing economic re- 
search. 

Rev. JOHN LaF arce, s.J. is an 
associate editor of America. His 
latest book is Catholic View- 
point on Race Relations (Hen- 
over House, 1956). 

Rev. Witu1aAm A, Down, s.J. is 
professor of Sacred Scripture at 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 
Mundelein, III. 











While Fr. Brodrick’s replies seem to 
have convinced Fr. Schurhammer he 
may have spoken a little too severely of 
his British confrere (p. 420, note), he 
still sticks to his main point. 

When Fr. Schurhammer’s complete 
work is translated into English, as I pre- 
sume it will be, the time will be ripe 
for a thorough sifting of these contend- 
ing claims. English-languoge readers 
owe a debt of gratitude to Fr. Brodrick 
for introducing them to the living 
Xavier. On the other hand, no pains 
will be lost which succeed in deter- 
mining the full weight of all the evi- 
dence as to the gifts of the man himself. 
To this end Fr. Schurhammer has 
wholeheartedly dedicated himself. We 
shall await with keen interest the com- 
pletion of his great task. 

JouN LaF ance, s.J. 
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ST. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF 
THE GENTILES 


By Justo Perez de Urbel, O.S.B. Translated 
by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. Newman. 
418p. $5 


The author has successfully carried out 
the purpose announced in his introduc- 
tion: 


I do not offer here any historical 
novelty nor do I offer anything 
that will enlighten the learned or 
surprise the specialists. . . . I have 
simply tried to outline the story of 
the great missionary’s life, endeav- 
oring to penetrate into his soul, to 
grasp the essence of his thoughts, 
to see his actions against the back- 
ground of his age, and to present 
his gigantic character in all its 
rugged sublimity and sanctity. 


The vigorous style clearly reflects the 
great Apostle’s energetic preaching and 
his zeal in covering immense distances 
on foot or in the crude ships of the time. 
Paul’s thoughts and feelings as he en- 
countered critical situations are sub- 
jected to penetrating analysis and illus- 
trated by copious and appropriate 
quotations from his Epistles. 

Highlighted throughout are his fierce 
and continuous conflicts with opponents 
both within the Church and, especially, 
among those Jewish converts whose 


nationalistic outlook led them to oppose 
the admission of Gentiles without prior 
subjection to the Mosaic law. 

Among the many attractive features 
of the book are the detailed descrip- 
tions of the topography of the various 
countries where the Apostle labored 
and of their great centers of influence, 
such as Tarsus, Antioch, Athens and 
Corinth. 

Helpful information is supplied in 
abundance about the social and reli- 
gious life of the pagans of those days, 
and many minor characters, such as 
Gallio and Felix, are handled with the 
deft touch that reveals the skilled char- 
acter-delineator. 

The author is not so happy in his 
explanation of the early chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles. He uses the mis- 
leading term “communism” for the 
spirit of generous charity in the church 
at Jerusalem. And he fails to give due 
prominence to the new policy in preach- 
ing started by St. Peter when he ad- 
mitted Cornelius and his household into 
the Church without imposing upon 
them the yoke of Jewish law. After the 
joyful reception in Jerusalem of St. 
Peter's report of his action, nothing else 
was needed but the spread of that news 
to enable the evangelists at Antioch to 
follow this new policy in carrying out 
their apostolate, 
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A two-page map at the front locates 
the places mentioned in the Epistles 
and Apocalypse, and a similar map at 
the end shows the provenance and 
destination of each Epistle. On the 
latter map the provenance and destina- 
tion of the Epistle to the Galatians are 
given according to the more ordinary 
explanation rather than according to 
the account in the author’s narrative. 

Witt1aM A. DowD 


THE WORD 


And now, there was a voice which said 
to them out of the cloud, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am _ well 
pleased; to him, then, listen (Matt. 
17:5; Gospel for the Second Sunday in 
Lent). 





From the dogmatic truth that Christ the 
Incarnate Word is to be in the strictest 
sense adored, and adored not simply in 
His divine nature, but as He is, that is, 
as the God-Man, there follows a highly 
significant and extremely practical con- 
clusion. This conclusion is that every 
part of the humanity of Christ, united 
as it always is to His divine Person, is 
to be adored. 

Let us be candid. This unexceptional 
theological inference might seem at first 
blush to be not only puzzling, but also 
not a little embarrassing. But let us 
likewise observe a possibly helpful his- 
torical fact. The hearty Christian men 
of the Middle Ages possessed the most 
vivid habitual realization of our present 
theological truth, and were not em- 
barrassed by it at all. It has been truly 
said that only men of real faith can 
really swear; witness the utter, unutter- 
able dreariness, the unbearable stale- 
ness, the dull and drab monotony of 
contemporary cursing. 

Now the medieval man could swear; 
and, regrettably, he did, He swore by 
God: that is, by the palpable humanity 
of Christ who is God. The Elizabeth- 
an ’s blood, as everyone knows, is a typ- 
ical contraction. The original said By 
God’s blood or By His Blood. Marry 
is, of course, the easy, inevitable cor- 
ruption of By Mary, with its variant, 
By our Lady. There were other oaths 
of the same strictly Incarnational sort: 
By God’s teeth and By God's bones. 

To modern ears which are inured 
only to unvaried sexual obscenities, all 
this vivid, vigorous, violent vehemence 
must seem offensive in the extreme. The 
medieval Christian, in this aspect of 
his existence, appears to us highly and 





shockingly irreverent. Perhaps he was; 
and yet, in a queer, perverse way, he 
was not. He understood—it was his 
daily speech—that the very human 
Christ was God, and that every human 
part of Christ was touched and _ in- 
formed with divinity. 

No one doubts for a moment that 
the parts of the human body differ not 
only in function, but (and as a conse- 
quence) in dignity. There is said to be 
a tiny, living creature of some terribly 
primitive and rudimentary sort which 
can eat with any part of its organism. 
To some, this—well, this accomplish- 
ment—may seem a veritable achieve- 
ment, but more normal feeling would 
suggest that such a living thing is liy- 
ing, but that is about all. Human hair 
may be a woman’s crowning glory and 
may represent an object of sad longing 
on the part of the shiny-pated man, but 
it continues to be easier to do without 
hair than to do without a head. 

To say that any object in any cate- 
gory is richer in dignity is equivalent 
to asserting that it possesses a deeper 
significance. A finger bone has not the 
meaning of a hand, and the hand is not 
so significant as the heart. 

The kindly and deeply Christian 
reader will perceive the direction of all 
this seemingly vagrant and decidedly 
physical discussion. What has here been 
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said of any body holds firmly true for 
the august body of Christ, the Incarnate 
Word of God. The fingertip is indeed 
not so meaningful as that scarred hand, 
and the blessed hand has not the sig- 
nificance of the Sacred Heart. 
Let us treat further of the human, 
burning Heart of Christ. 
VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 


FILMS 


OH MEN! OH WOMEN! (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) is a spoof on psychiatrists 
and their patients; and a little bit of 
this lunacy seems to have gotten loose 
in the machinery that made the film. 
For example, the screen credits state 
that the picture is based on a play pro- 
duced on Broadway by Cheryl Craw- 
ford, but fail to mention the author. 
In addition, though Nunnally Johnson 
is listed as producer-director of the 
film, no one is credited with the screen 
play. 

Besides having been written by no 
one, the movie gives third billing to its 
leading player, the psychiatrist (David 
Niven). Listed ahead of him are Dan 
Dailey and Ginger Rogers, who play 
comparatively minor parts as patients 
married, more or less scrappily, to one 
another. 

The slightly topsy-turvy condition of 
the screen credits is, as a matter of fact, 
a good indicator of the tone of the film 
itself. It concerns a psychoanalyst who 
is aflicted, not only with the expected 
collection of erratic patients, but also 
with a bird-brained fiancée (Barbara 
Rush) whose past, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clearer, is not nearly so in- 
nocent as her childlike looks and de- 
meanor would indicate. The treatment 
as a whole, however, lacks the sharp- 
ness and sustained point of view of 
first-rate comedy. (Considering the ma- 
terial, it is commendably sparing of 
double entendre). Still, individual bits 
of this color-and-CinemaScope farce— 
notably Dailey’s outraged-husband mon- 
olog and Tony Randall’s enactment of 
a very disturbed patient—are marvel- 
ously funny. [L of D: A-II] 





THE INCREDIBLE SHRINKING 
MAN (Universal) features as ill-fated 
a hero as science-fiction has devised. 
The virulent combination of an insecti- 
cide and an atomic fall-out reverse his 
growth processes, and he begins to 
shrink at the rate of one inch a week. 
The man’s decreasing stature (con- 
veyed by trick photography and by in- 
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John Carroll 
University 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTs 18, OHIO 


John Carroll University, founded 
in 1886, carries the name of the first 
bishop of the American Church. The 
university's campus is located in Uni- 
versity Heights, one of Cleveland, 
Ohio’s newest residential areas, and 
occupies ten buildings on a 65-acre 
campus. Expansion is the keynote of 
the John Carroll of the future; cur- 
rently a million dollar multiple- 
purpose Gymnasium is under con- 
struction on the Carroll campus. This 
building is Step Number 1 of the 
triple-unit structure consisting of a 
multiple-purpose Gymnasium, a Stu- 
dent Activities Building, and an 
ROTC Annex Building. Other pro- 
posed building expansion includes 
future housing for a new Library, 
Business, Economics and Govern- 
ment, Physics and Chemistry Build- 
ing and further recreational facilities. 

At the present time the University 
is made up of these three units: The 
College of Arts and Sciences, The 
School of Business, Economics and 
Government, and The Graduate Divi- 
sion. Carroll offers pre-professional 
study in medicine, law, dentistry, en- 
gineering, and teaching. Degree pro- 
grams are available in 40 major fields 
—in the arts, natural sciences, social 
sciences, business, economics, and 
governmental administration. These 
same programs may be carried in the 
Coeducational Evening Division. 

Officer training at John Carroll is 
unrestricted—all freshmen, regard- 
less of their study programs, may en- 
ter ROTC classes. It is unlimited too, 
in the sense that student cadets may 
win reserve commissions in branches 
other than Transportation. 

Other important features at Carroll 
are: spiritual guidance by a full-time 
chaplain, academic guidance by 
trained faculty advisers, vocational 
and placement services, numerous 
student organizations and extra-cur- 
ricular activities, intercollegiate and 
intramural sports in all fields, and so- 
cial functions with local colleges. 
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The stores listed below report 
their best-selling books during the 


current month. Popularity is es- 9 
timated both by the frequency ° 
with which a book is mentioned 
and by its relative position in each 
report. The point system, plus 10. 


the geographical spread of the 
stores, gives a good view of Cath- 
olic reading habits. Appreciation 
for the service can best be shown 


1. THE LIFE OF MAN WITH GOD 
HARCOURT, BRACE, $3.95 By Thomas Verner Moore 


THE NUN'S STORY 
ATLANTIC—LITTLE, BROWN, $4 By Kathryn Hulme 


- A RIGHT TO BE MERRY 
SHEED & WARD, $3 


By Sister Mary Francis 


. THE SILENT LIFE 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, $3.50 


By Thomas Merton 


. THESE WOMEN WALKED WITH GOD 
BRUCE, $3.95 


. LITTLE STEPS TO GREAT HOLINESS 
NEWMAN, $3.50 


. THE F.B.I. STORY 
RANDOM HOUuUSE, $4.95 


8. THE LAST CRUSADER 
LIPPINCOTT, $3.95 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF AMERICA 
NEWMAN, $5 


WINDOW IN THE WALL 
SHEED & WARD, $2.75 


By M. Raymond, O.C.S.0. 
By Charles Hugo Doyle 
By Don Whitehead 


By Louis de Wohl 
By John A. Hardon, S.J. 


By Ronald A. Knox 





by patronizing the stores. 


Axron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 

Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 

Brooktyn, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St 

Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Superior Ave. 

bir William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 

ve. 


Co_umsvs, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Datras, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont PI. 


Detroit, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 
Blvd. 


Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 
Market St. 

Horyoke, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop. 
94 Suffolk St. 
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Kansas City, Catholic Community Bookshop. 301 
East Armour Bivd. 


Los Anceces, C. F. Horan & Co., 
pageenas, Rogers Church Goods Co., 
t. 


120 W. 2nd St. 
129 S. 4th 


ere. N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 
t. 


Mitwavuxkeeg, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

Mrinwneapotis, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

4 Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 Coumty 
St. 

New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop. 


1102 Chapel S 
New Yorx, nse Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 
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New YorkK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 

New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 

New York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 
St. 


OxtaHoma City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 


320 N. W. 2nd St. 

Omaua, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 

PuitapeLpuia, The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
st. 

PiTtspuRGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 


Market St 
PorTLanD, Ore., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co.. 314 Ss. W. OW ashington St. 
RicuMonD, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 
RocuEsrer, Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 
St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 
way 
St. Paurt, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley. St. 
San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 
aaa Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 
ve. 
SeartLe, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 
SoutH Beno, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 


Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

Spokane, De Sales Cathokc Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

Torepo. John A. Reger Catholic Supply House. 


712 Madison Ave. 
Vancouver, B. C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 


WASHINGTON, <" & William J. Gallery & Co., 
718 11th St., 

WESTMINSTER, BAe The Newman Bookshop 

WHEELING, Corcoran’s Church Goods Co.. 32 12th 
St. 


WINNIPEG, Man., 
Princess St. 


F J. Tonkin Co., Ltd.. 103 


15-17 South Broad- | 





creasingly oversize sets) soon constrains 
him to live in a doll’s house, and finally 
condemns him to a nightmare fight tor 
existence in the cavernous reaches of 


Like most fanciful horror films, this 
one has trouble contriving incidents 
which adequately convey the enormity 
of the basic premise. Nevertheless, the 
plight of its Tom Thumb hero (played 
by Grant Williams) is surprisingly be- 
lievable and, since the film follows its 
grim implications to their logical con- 
clusion, sobering. [L of D: A-I] 


WESTWARD HO, THE WAGONS 
(Buena Vista) is the first Western put 
out by Walt Disney, and features Fess 
Parker bestowing his first screen kiss 
(on Kathleen Crowley). This story of 
a wagon train’s adventures on the Ore- 
gon Trail is notable for unusually good 
photography, lots of authentic Indian 
lore and a belligerently juvenile view- 
point. [L of D: A-I] 


THE BIG LAND (Warner) features 
Alan Ladd as a cattle-drive boss, cop- 
ing in routine fashion with a stock bad 
man (Anthony Caruso) who is as 
ubiquitous as he is unmotivated. A note 
of novelty is provided, not by the hero- 
ine (Virginia Mayo), but by her broth- 
er (Edmond O’Brien), who is a re- 
formed drunk and a comparatively be- 
lievable character. [L-of D: A-I] 


THE TRUE STORY OF JESSE JAMES 
(20th Century-Fox) casts Robert Wag- 
ner and Jeffrey Hunter as the James 
Boys, Jesse and Frank respectively, in 
what is, by conservative estimate, the 
15th screen treatment of those cele- 
brated bank bandits, The present ver- 
sion may, as the title claims, be per- 
fectly accurate as far as facts go, but it 
lacks entirely the depth and _ insight 
which might have saved it from being 
the same old misguided whitewash of 
criminals. [L of D: B] 


BATTLE HYMN (Universal) is based 
on the edifying true story of Dean Hess, 
a Protestant minister who re-enlisted 
as a regular officer in the Air Force du- 
ing the Korean War and established an 
orphanage for several hundred Korean 
children he rescued from the path of 
the war. The picture boasts Techni- 
color, CinemaScope and: Rock Hudson, 
along with action, sentiment and fine 
sentiments, comedy relief and dozens 
of enchanting youngsters. Despite its 
factual basis, however, the finished 
product has a Hollywoodish false ring. 
[L of D: A-I] Morra WALSH 
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BE POPULAR AND MAKE BIG MONEY 
TOO. Your friends, neighbors, co-workers 


and others will be delighted when you | 


show them America’s most discussed greet- 
ing cards, and the profits are tremendous. 
You just can’t miss selling our wonderful 
all-occasion selection. Write for sample kit 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 3, 
Ferndale, Michigan. 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples. 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. . 





HELP NEW JERSEY'S BOYSTOWN. Sub- 
scribe to The Sacred Heart Union Maga- 
zine, published quarterly in the interest of 
New Jersey’s Boystown. $1.00 a year. Write 
to Father Egan, New Jersey’s Boystown, 


Kearny, N. J. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—54%4”, 6”, 644”, and 7”’—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





WANTED: Index to America, Volume 88. 
Copies of any index would be greatly 
received. America Press, 70 E. 45th St., 
Rica. ay, me WY. 











Change of Address 


If you have changed or are going to 
change your address soon, please send 
both your old address and your new 
address to our Business Office: AMERICA, 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please allow four weeks for processing 
the change. 
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Cor T espondence (Continued): 


for more Catholic books. .. . Rather than at- 
tempt to carve up a tremendous field into 
little personal bailiwicks, it seems to me far 
more desirable for the general good that as 


many people as possible participate in 


| securing and publishing more and _ better 


Catholic books. 

Aside from the desirability of 
everything possible to add to our fine Cath- 
olic literary heritage, I question the state- 
ment of these two spokesmen that Catholic 
publishers represent Catholic publishing in 
the United States—this decision arrived at 
by their own authority. Certainly, those who 
are devoting their efforts to making 


and as desirous of making Catholic books 

available as any of our respected brethren in 

the strictly Catholic publishing houses. . . . 
Pocketbook Reprints 

Also, I cannot let pass Miss Wijnhausen’s 
statement that 
publisher would be an enormous sacrifice 
to the author.” The fact of the matter is that 
in some cases where a hard-bound book is 
selling very well Miss Wijnhausen’s remark 
is often true and no one is suggesting that 
an author’s or a publisher’s interest be sacri- 
ficed in this instance. However, there are 
many, many cases where exactly the oppo- 
site is true—where the sale to the paper- 
bound publisher results in a far greater in- 
come to both the original publisher and 
author than the continued slow sale of the 
hard-bound edition. 

Indeed, from personal experience I can 
cite one of Miss Wijnhausen’s own Sheed 
and Ward books which was published in 
Image Books. This title sold 50,000 copies 
in its first year of sale. Royalties from this 
sale gave the author and Sheed and Ward 
a profit greater than was earned by the 
hard-bound edition in that year; and just as 
important, according to Miss Wijnhausen 
herself, the sale of the hard-bound edition 
during that period was not affected at all. 
In such a case where both publisher and 
author profit, where the sale of the hard- 
bound edition is not affected and where 
some 50,000 people purchase a book, it 
seems to me that the gain is tremendous for 
all concerned. . . . 

But, most of all, I would plead for more 
tolerance and understanding among all of 
us who are engaged in the same work of 
making Catholic books available. Rather 
than quarrel about who should do this kind 
of publishing, why don’t we agree that this 
publishing is needed and encourage every- 
body competent to do all in his power to 
fill the need for good Catholic books? .. . 

Joun J. DELANEY 


New York, N. Y Editor, Image Books. 
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Pamphlets 





(] THE NEW HOLY WEEK ORDER 
By John LaFarge, S.J. A clear, simple 
aa profound presentation of the spirit 
of the Holy Week Liturgy. 
(List price 15¢) 


THE CATHOLIC FAMILY 
By John L. Thomas, S.J. What are the 
problems that a Catholic family has to 
face today in a non-Catholic environ- 
ment? This pamphlet gives some of the 
best explanations obtainable. 

(List price 25¢) 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
By William J. McGucken, S.J. One of 
the all-time best-selling pamphlets of 
the America Press. It is still one of the 
very best, compact, clear, solid state- 
ments of the purpose and philosophy of 
Catholic education ever presented. So 
wonderfully sane and_ clear-sighted! 
Non-Catholics will appreciate it too. 
(List price 25¢) 


LEGION OF DECENCY 

By Avery Dulles, S.J. How do the Le- 
gion of Decency list, the -_ of 
Decency oath, the different classifica- 
tions of pictures affect the conscience of 
the mature individual Catholic? Here 
are some clear answers. 


(List price 15¢) 


ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
By L. C. McHugh, S.J. A short, read- 


able, inspiring account of the little 
known founder of the Jesuits. 

(List price 15¢) 
list 
25¢ 
25¢ 


Vocation 


CJ FIT FOR THE KING (girls) 
C1) WHAT SHALL | BE? 


C] | CHOSE POLITICS 
By Hon. James A. Farley 


(1) HOLY VIRGINITY (Encyclical ) 


(] ON THE HOLY SPIRIT 
(Encyclical ) 25¢ 


15¢ 
15¢ 





Discounts: 1-9 copies at list price 
10 or more 3314% off 














AMERICA, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17. 


Please send me a total of —— pamphlets 
marked above. 


Name 


Enclosed 
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